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WINTHROP LIBRARY 
EDITORIAL 


The foreign aid programme now before the United States Congress has 
in recent weeks elicited some instructive statements by highly-placed 
Americans charged to explain it. Thus, General Eisenhower was quoted 
on August 14th, by Seriator Lodge, to the effect that the defence of 
Western Europe is impossible without German participation; while his 
Chief of Staff, General Gruenther, elaborated on this dictum - also 
according to Senator Lodge, whe spoke to him in Paris — by explaining 
that this did not mean the creation of a German national army or general 
staff. If it does not mean that, then presumably the American military 
leaders have come to the conclusion that the European Army is a feasible 
project. On the same day, August 14th, the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives issued its own report, again quoting 
General Eisenhower, this time to the effect that ‘France is the key to the 
NAT O effort. France must provide the military leadership that will 
bring her back to her former position of military prestige, power and 
pride.’ It will be no great surprise to learn that France is, in fact, going to 
be the chief recipient of American military aid under the present pro- 
gramme. Since the French have always maintained that Germany’s 
rearmament is possible only within a European framework, and that her 
neighbours must have priority in equipment, it looks very much as if the 
French thesis has finally been accepted in Washington. The composition 
of the Pleven Government points in the same direction. M. Pleven, after 
all, is the author of the European Army scheme, which — like the Schuman 
Plan — has long been derided as impracticable by supercilious commenta- 
tors in this country. His Cabinet has been formed without the Socialists, 
who are lukewarm about German rearmament, even in the modified 
degree suggested by recent disclosures; and without the support of the 
Gaullists, whose leader is as critical of supra-national institutions as is 
Transport House. The Schuman Plan having been signed — though not 
as yet ratified — despite all obstacles, it takes no great discernment to 
perceive that American backing will gradually wear down British and 
Dutch opposition to the European Army scheme. Its critics perhaps 
expect too much from Dr Schumacher — after all, his condemnation of the 
Schuman Plan did not prevent the German trade unions from supporting 
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it. There are signs that a good many Germans who dislike rearmament in 
principle, regard the European Army as the lesser evil. The nationalists, of 
course, will oppose it; but that is simply an additional reason why most 
Europeans — and apparently most Americans, too — are likely to be in its 
favour. 
It is significant that this development should have come about con- 
currently with a marked decline of interest in the annual proceedings at 
Strasbourg. Superficially, this bears out the familiar British contention 
that European unification must be a functional affair. Yet once there is 
genuine progress in unifying Europe’s defences and heavy industries, the 
drive towards some sort of supra-national political control is bound to 
pick up speed. The more power is vested in the High Authority envisaged 
under the Schuman Plan, to say nothing of the prospective European 
military High Command, the greater the need for an effective European 
federal assembly, and ultimately a federal executive. Functional unifica- 
tion must in the end lead to constitutional unification. It is natural that 
this conclusion should seem less disturbing to the Americans than it does 
to the Foreign Office, but there is really nothing to be gained by pre- 
tending that it can be avoided. If Western Europe is to be formed in the 
first instance around France and Germany, the choice before this country 
will be awkward, but its awkwardness will not be lessened by a prolonged 
verbal rearguard action, designed to ensure that any eventual decision will 
appear to have been wrung from Britain by American pressure. One hears 
frequent complaints that Washington pays insufficient attention to British 
views. One factor making for this unsatisfactory situation is the paucity of 
ideas forthcoming from Whitehall since 1945. Some of the schemes out- 
lined by Mr Churchill during the critical war years for post-war American 
consumption, as indicated in his latest volume, may have been premature 
or impractical, but they were bold enough to attract attention. If he 
acquiesced in the partition of Germany, at least he balanced this disastrous 
decision by proposing a regional organization of Europe. His erstwhile 
colleagues and present successors have shown no comparable inventive- 
ness. Mr Bevin is still the recipient of posthumous honours for having 
snatched at Mr Marshall’s Harvard speech in 1947. Apparently this is 
the highest aim to which a Foreign Secretary can presently aspire. Mr 
Morrison, by this token, is still in the fledgling class. When, if ever, he will 
spread his wings remains a matter for doubt. His recent halting utterances 
on Middle Eastern affairs suggest that he is having considerable trouble 
with the briefs prepared for him by his officials. What is even more odd, 
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some of the briefs, when read out stumblingly in the House of Commons, 
gave the impression of having been drafted by the lower echelons of the 
hierarchy. This rather suggests that the permanent officials have formed 
certain definite conclusions about the capacity of their chief, and the 
probable length of his tenure. They may be right; but if they are, the 
coming months are likely to witness a further decline of British influence in 
Washington, just when decisive steps are being taken in Europe. It is a 
disturbing thought that the future organization of Europe’s defences may 
be decided while Mr Shinwell is attending a beauty contest, and Mr 
Morrison is memorizing an appeal to the voters. They will have no right 
to complain if the decisions-reached are not to their taste. 

It so happens that the direction of foreign affairs in most other countries 
is currently being handled with more than average competence. Neither 
M. Vyshinsky nor M. Gromyko are notable for lack of energy or appli- 
cation, and they are supervised by M. Molotov. In Washington, Mr 
Acheson is under Congressional fire, in part because he towers conspicu- 
ously above the serried ranks of politicians in his country, or indeed in any 
country. If he is forced out, his place will be taken not by some mediocrity 
beloved by Congress, but in all probability either by Mr Harriman or Mr 
John Foster Dulles — both men of great ability and experience. In France, 
M. Robert Schuman has already made a name for himself, and seems 
likely to stay at the Quay d’Orsay, however frequently the remainder of 
the Cabinet may be reshuffled. In Germany and Italy, foreign affairs 
are directly controlled by the head of the Government, now that Signor 
de Gasperi has taken the reins from Count Sforza, thus following the 
precedent established by Dr Adenauer. It is safe to say that in all these 
countries the standard of ability displayed in this vital field is abgve pre- 
war. It is odd that Britain should form the exception at a time when so 
many important decisions have to be taken. There is something wrong 
with a Government whose Foreign Secretary divides his energies between 
the Festival of Britain, preparations for the next election, and the insertion 
of unpaid advertisements for the British way of life in Pravda. Estimable 
though these activities are, they cannot compare in importance with, say, 
the kind of work to which M. Robert Schuman has quietly devoted 
himself during the last three years, and which now seems about to be 
crowned by American support for the Pleven Plan. Mr Bevin at least went 
to Dunkirk and signed the treaty with France, although he did little to 
implement it. His successor appears to dislike Europeans, or it may simply 
be that he distrusts his ability to get on with them. Again, it is un- 
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doubtedly an advantage to the leading French, German, Italian and 
Benelux statesmen and political leaders that they all speak, or at least 
understand, each other’s languages, even if they are not all completely 
bilingual, like M. Schuman or Professor Carlo Schmid of Germany. The 
traditional view suggests that this does not matter, but the traditional view 
is rooted in a vanished state of affairs when Britain was genuinely able to 
keep aloof from the Continent and when, moreover, there was a surplus 
of coal for export to Europe, even if there was no surplus of constructive 
ideas. At present this kind of insularity simply will not do. It is arguable 

. that the Europeans prefer Mr Morrison’s indifference to Mr Dalton’s 
false bonhomie, and no doubt that is true: almost anything and anybody is 
preferable to Mr Dalton. But this is not really saying a great deal. The 
moment is drawing near when Mr Attlee — if he is still in office at the 
time — will find himself under the necessity of having at his side a Foreign 
Secretary who is not primarily a Public Relations Officer for his depart- 
ment; who is not stumped by the pronunciation of Arab names, or 
flustered by Opposition titters; and who has some notion of European 
affairs. If no Front Bench incumbent is available, there is Sir Oliver 
Franks, who has ‘the added qualification of being familiar with the 
American outlook, 

The kind of trouble into which a Government can get from failure to 
equip itself with a Foreign Secretary is amply exemplified by the present 
state of affairs in) the Middle East. Apart from Persia, the worst land-slide 
has occurred in Egypt, but there has also been the extraordinary delay 
in arriving at a decision about the inclusion of Greece and Turkey in the 
Atlantic Pact. This was apparently due, in part, to officially-sponsored 
doubts whether the Turkish Republic ought to count as a European 
country — a grotesque conundrum, since Turkey is already a member of 
the Council of Europe. The rearguard action fought by the British repre- 
sentatives in N A T O over this issue can be justified on the ground that it 
has resulted in a compromise placing most of Turkey’s military forces in a 
separate Middle Eastern defence organization under British control; but 
in the process some precious sympathies have been wasted. There also 
appears to be fresh trouble with France over the covert support lent by 
some institutions in this country to the anti-French nationalists in North 
Africa. The BBC has seen fit to offer broadcasting facilities to the 
Tunisian demagogue, Habib Bourguiba - a fact disclosed by the Man- 
chester Guardian, after protests had appeared in the French press. This kind 
of nonsense is being carried on at a time when the Pentagon is once more 
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banking on the French Army, when American support is being thrown 
behind the Pleven Plan, and when the Arab League is making things 
difficult for Britain in Egypt and elsewhere. Le Monde — whose new Editor 
is close to the M R P, which holds all the Defence and Foreign Affairs 
posts in the new Cabinet — has protested in no uncertain terms. The 
incident is, in fact, a flagrant demonstration of the prevailing lack of a 
genuinely European spirit. Solidarity with Europe - so disgracefully 
absent from the recent manifesto of the Bevan group — is not particularly 
marked in official Labour Party thinking, and has yet to become the 
accepted standard of political behaviour at all levels of the official and 
unofficial hierarchy in this country. It is time someone pointed out that 
there is a scale of values, and that in this scale Europe takes rank before 
thg latest nationalism in some corner of its hinterland. Platitudinous 
though it is, this kind of observation unfortunately still has a considerable 
scarcity value. One looks forward to the day when someone in Whitehall 
will muster up courage to de-ration this particular commodity. 


COMMENT 


Among BBC news commentators it is counted a distinction to have 
been personally abused by Moscow Radio, just as foreign correspondents 
take pride in having been expelled from certain countries. Similarly, The 
Twentieth Century has just. won its democratic spurs, as it were, by being 
quoted, or rather misquoted, by Pravda. The story would be entertaining 
if propaganda had not now reached a stage at which it seems almost 
hopeless to try to correct any error. Anyone who now endeavours to 
write reasonably in answer to Russian propaganda feels like King Canute 
or the Seven Maids with Seven Mops. 

In our January number, Mr John Coatman, director of Social Research 
at St Andrew’s University, wrote an article recommending certain 
changes in policy with regard to overseas broadcasting. His thesis was, 
briefly, that the link between the Government and the BBC foreign 
broadcasts was too indefinite, that ‘propaganda’ should be thought out 
more systematically, and that broadcasts to Europe should be a more 
precise instrument, preceding, and preparing the way for, the events of 
foreign policy. This is, at least, the interpretation the present writer put 
upon the article for, the following month, he wrote a Comment criticizing 
this view and_ maintaining that propaganda geared to a Government 
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department would be more stereotyped, less democratic and, in the end, 
less effective than the present system. However, the main point to re- 
member is that Mr Coatman was criticizing the BBC for not being 
sufficiently definite and militant in spirit. 

At the beginning of August, Pravda suddenly produced an article on 
Mr Coatman, or rather an imaginary interview between Mr Coatman 
and a commentator called Zaslavsky, based, so it was said, on The 
Twentieth Century article. In this interview, not only are some of Mr Coat- 
man’s recommendations presented as being a description of BBC 
broadcasts as they now exist, but in addition Mr Coatman’s thesis is 
developed and distorted to such an extent that he is made to say that the 
main purpose of the B B C’s Foreign Service is to provide a link with 
illegal, underground movements in Eastern Europe. Mr Coatman’s 
status as an independent observer and critic of the B B Cis not explained, agd 
no mention is made of the Comment on his article the following month. 

The B B C’s Russian Service has made a sober reply to all this, pointing 
out the deliberate inaccuracies and putting the question: why did 
Zaslavsky make a re-hash of the Coatman article instead of giving a 
straight translation? The answer seems to be that he needed to brand the 
B B C as a link with illegal movements in order to justify by implication 
the jamming of our broadcasts by the Russian Government. He used the 
Coatman article because it deals with the subject of broadcasting and 
contains the words ‘illegal movements’. His so-called interview was, of 
course, plugged by the Russian Radio. 

As one listens to Moscow, as I did only a few minutes before writing 
this, one finds oneself wondering innocently how it is that all the vast 
resources of radio and the magnificent Russian language, so supple and 
sonorous, so warm and dignified (at least to a foreign ear), should be 
used to such paltry ends. Perhaps this naive reflection shows that we well- 
meaning liberals can never get used to the world as it is. 

j. G. Ww. 


To suffer horribly yet to be forgotten: what fate in human power to inflict is 
worse? One of the tog rare books about the Baltic peoples (Albert Kalme, 
Total Terror. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3.50) reminds us 
that three small nations, outposts of Western civilization in Eastern 
Europe, have been enduring just this mixture of torment and oblivion for 
more than a decade. The author, a former Latvian schoolmaster now in 
the United States, devotes much of his book to Latvia’s experience under 
Bolshevik and Nazi oppression; but he does not overlook his Estonian 
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and Lithuanian neighbours, and his account adds fresh details to a blood- 
stained chapter of recent history. Both the Soviet and the Nazi regimes 
have been brutal and destructive in the Baltic; but the Russians have been 
there twice, and twice as long. Both resorted to mass arrests and deporta- 
tions; both used torture; both trampled the Baltic cultural life under 
jack-booted heels; both plundered the countryside. But the Russians 
have added refinements of their own. 

Much perplexity has been caused in the West by confessions wrung 
from prisoners destined for public trial in Russia and the satellite countries. 
Mr Stypulkowski’s moving account of his own experiences (Invitation to 
Moscow. Thames and Hudson) has described the methods devised by the 
Soviet police and interrogators for men who must appear in court without 
marks of physical violence. Mr Kalme shows that where appearances do 
not matter, physical torture is also used. He himself was beaten until he 
fainted with a club in which a needle had been embedded. The standard 
equipment in the interrogation rooms of the secret police, Mr Kalme 
states, was usually 

a rubber truncheon; bracelets; a wheel operated by levers, for breaking 

finger bones; an instrument to squeeze the main nose ligament (sic. read 

‘cartilage’) until the victim bleeds; needles of various sizes, running from 

three to six inches; a special instrument to squeeze testicles; and electrical 

appliances for special shock tortures (pp. 33-34). 

Despite the torture inflicted by these and other refined and horrible 
means, many Balts did not yield and were murdered in cold blood. 
According to Mr Kalme’s figures, the Russians killed 2,000 in Estonia, 
9,000 in Lithuania, and 12,000 in Latvia; these statistics are no doubt 
incomplete. Mr Kalme himself testifies at first-hand to mass graves in 
Latvia: ‘I saw with my own eyes the bodies of the martyrs. Hands tightly 
bound at their backs, smashed skulls, throats cut open, and disfigured 
faces bore witness to the terrible suffering endured by them’ (p. 60). 

Mr Kalme gives details about a number of little-known developments 
in the Baltic countries since the Russians returned in 1945. One of the 
most devastating for their entire social and economic life has been the 
enforced collectivization of agriculture. This has borne with especial 
severity on the Baltic peoples, whose land system followed Western 
traditions and between the wars had achieved high standards of peasant 
proprietorship and efficient tillage. Resistance to collectivization has been 
widespread, with deportation of many of the resisters as a consequence. 
Mass deportations have also continued — in Lithuania six times since the 
Russians came back (in August 1945, February 1946, December 1947, 
May 1948, and March and June 1949). Education has been thoroughly 
Sovietized — which means Communist indoctrination at all levels, and a 
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high degree of militarization; at the Latvian State University the lec- 
turers on military science are all Soviet Army officers. Two special 
M V D schools in Latvia — in Sigulda and in Riga — train spies for work 
abroad. In Sigulda the training is for the Scandinavian countries, for 
Western Germany and Britain, and for Canada and Australia. Among 
subjects taught are methods of infiltration (e.g. as ‘refugees from the 
Eastern Zone’ who can give ‘information’ (in facts concocted and useless) 
about conditions in Russian-occupied territory), the forgery of documents, 
the use of weapons of different kinds, and the severance of high-voltage 
electric transmission lines by means of special cutters or small explosive 
charges. 

Active anti-Soviet partisans and religion, the twin foci of patriotic and 
spiritual resistance to the Russians and to Communism, are naturally two 
main targets for repressive measures. Many of the partisans are former 
Baltic soldiers who refused to submit to either the German or the Russian 
yoke. Their headquarters change constantly and their numbers are 
secret; but Mr Kalme puts their total in all three Baltic states at ‘about 
20,000 men’ (p. 271). Their arms include German weapons seized in 1945 
when the Nazi war machine was disintegrating and arms and munitions 
captured from the Russians themselves; besides small arms and machine- 
guns, the Baltic partisans have tanks, anti-tank guns, and field guns. 
Dense forests provide hiding places from which they sally forth on carefully 
planned operations. This active Baltic resistance ties down substantial 
Russian forces, including both police and army units. 

What can the West do to help these people? Neither Britain nor the 
United States have ever recognized the Soviet absorption of the Baltic 
States. In this fact the Balts find grounds for justified hope. In the difficult 
conditions of the Cold War the Balts need moral support perhaps even 
more than any material aid the West can at present offer. That the 
Voice of America has recently begun to broadcast in Estonian, Latvian, 
and Lithuanian is excellent; the Government should enable and require 
the BB C to do the same. For in Britain and the United States, despite 
all the distractions of more urgent and larger issues, the fundamental 
truth must never be forgotten that the Baltic struggle is part of the world- 
wide fight of this generation to preserve freedom. 

J. M. 


Experience, according to the proverb, is the guide of life. The corollary is 
that, where experience is lacking, it is easy to go astray. Human beings 
naturally tend to interpret the strange and unfamiliar in terms of what is 
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already well known to them and in this way to build up a false picture of 
new reality. It is not indeed impossible for the human mind to acquire . 
knowledge in fields outside normal experience, but it requires intelligent 

study and an imaginative comprehension sufficient to transcend the habits 

of mental routine. 

In the retrospect of the last twenty years of history it is now fairly clear 
that the successive aberrations and failures in the policies of the Western 
democracies have been primarily due to the general inability of their 
statesmen and diplomats to understand the nature of modern totalitarian 
systems. Again and again their political actions and projects have been 
based on assumptions which are reasonable enough in terms of Western 
political experience or tradition, but are totally inapplicable to the 
regimes of a Hitler or a Stalin. The phenomena of the Communist and 
Nazi dictatorships have been in many respects so extraordinary and un- 
precedented that they have frequently been regarded with incredulity, 
and even when accepted as facts, they have been commonly attributed, 
in the teeth of the evidence, to motives and calculations intelligible to a 
mind nurtured in the world of Western liberalism. 

A test case for the understanding of modern totalitarian politics is 
provided by the internal history of the Soviet Union in the period immedi- 
ately preceding the outbreak of the Second World War. The two joint 
authors of a book just published * rightly declare that ‘no event in recent 
history so tremendous as the Russian purge of 1936-39 has remained 
apparently so incomprehensible’. The authors of this book are a Russian 
historian and a German scientist who were themselves victims of the 
purge; they describe it from their own experience as a matter of personal 
record, but they also do their best to interpret and explain it. They do not 
claim that their own unpleasantly close observation of the purge in action 
enables them to say just what was going on in the minds of the leaders in 
the Kremlin; on the contrary, they emphasize that the prisoners them- 
selves were at a loss to account for the vast scope of the purge and that the 
most diverse theories about it were current among them. Beck and Godin 
discuss no fewer than seventeen different theories, most of them over- 
lapping, which they heard put forward to explain the purge; perhaps the 
most remarkable was that it was due to sunspots. But, at any rate, the 
authors approach the problem with an outlook quite free from the assump- 
tions which would normally be made by a Western liberal. 

Thus, in discussing the ‘various categories of people arrested in the 
purge, they write: 

* Russian Purge anid the Extraction of Confession, by F. Beck and W. Godin. Translated 
from the German original by Eric Mosbacher and David Porter. Hurst & Blackett 
10s. 6d. 
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Outside the Soviet Union it is taken for granted that there is a direct 
connection between a man’s imprisonment and some offence he has 
committed, or at least has been accused of. People take this so much for 
granted that they find it hard to understand that in the Soviet Union no 
such necessary connection exists. 


When anyone is arrested in the Soviet Union, he is subjected to pro- 
longed interrogation (with subsidiary devices of which deprivation of 
sleep is the most important) for the purpose of extracting from him a 
confession which must include crimes under one or more articles of the 
penal code. The confessions are particularly important for propaganda 
purposes in public trials, but they are also required when there is no 
public trial, for purposes of what is called oformlenie — ‘formalizing’ or 
‘regularizing’. Beck and Godin point out that the Soviet Union is a 
country subject to the rule of law and, therefore, in all spheres of Soviet 
life, ‘after deciding what you are really going to do, you have to consider 
how to give it a correct and legal form’. Normally the examining magi- 
strates of the M V D (formerly the N K V D) do not themselves give any 
credence to the confessions which provide the formal basis for sentences 
of death or penal servitude. But this does not mean that they regard their 
prisoners as innocent. In the vast majority of cases people are arrested 
because they are classified in the police dossiers as ‘socially dangerous 
elements’. It is not necessary that such people should actually have com- 
mitted any offence; they are deemed guilty of ‘criminal states of mind’, 
and particularly ,in times of stress they must be eliminated. It is only 
exceptionally that prisoners are held for definite offences; Beck and Godin 
relate that quite a sensation was caused in the prison of Kiev by the 
arrival of a ‘real spy’ — that is to say, someone whom the N K V D had 
actually caught spying for a foreign power, as distinct from the thousands 
whom they forced to sign routine confessions of espionage. 

But if the main purpose of Soviet purges is ‘social prophylaxis’ rather 
than punishment of acts committed, it remains to enquire on what 
principles the proscription lists are drawn up. In the purge of 1936-39 
the arrests were carried out on such a vast scale and among so many 
diverse categories of people that they seemed to be made at random. 
Certain offices appeared to be fatal to their holders, whoever they might 
be. Thus, according to Beck and Godin: 


Ofthe thirteen secretaries of the Kiev Academy of Sciences who succeeded 
each other between 1931 and 1938 all without exception were arrested. Of 
the seven principals of the university six were arrested and one died a 
natural death. 


There were indeed some categories of persons who might reasonably be 
expected to have feelings of disaffection towards the Stalin regime — sur- 
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vivors of the pre-revolutionary propertied classes or former members of 
non-Bolshevik parties or of the opposition groups which contended for 
power within the Communist party after the death of Lenin: But the most | 
striking feature of the purge was the havoc it wrought among Stalin’s own 
supporters — those who had never belonged to the opposition groups and 
who, as undeviating followers of the party line, had come by 1936 to hold 
nearly all the important offices in the party and the state. Apart from a 
few personal associates of Stalin, such. as Molotov and Voroshilov, in 
whom it seems that he has permanently retained confidence, almost a 
clean sweep was made of high officials, and finally the N K V D itself was 
ruthlessly purged. The only satisfactory explanation of this phenomenon 
is that Stalin regarded the disintegration of his own faction as essential 
for the consolidation of his personal despotism. The Stalinists were too 
sure of themselves; they had helped their leader to power and they felt 
secure in their own share of it. The men with whom Stalin replaced them 
were creatures whom he himself raised out of nothingness; they stepped 
into dead men’s shoes and they were profoundly intimidated by the purge. 

Besides its function of elimination, the purge also served to inspire 
terror in those who were not arrested. This was achieved not only by the 
scale and range of the arrests - which showed that nobody was either too 
important or too insignificant to be ‘taken away’ - but above all by the 
universality of denunciation as a concomitant of the purge. A Soviet 
citizen was required to prove his loyal ‘vigilance’ by exposing ‘enemies of 
the people’; not to denounce others was to incur suspicion, while, on the 
other hand, to inform against one’s friends or members of one’s own 
family was praised as specially meritorious. The result was a society in 
which nobody felt safe, but everyone hoped to survive by never revealing 
his or her thoughts to anyone else. A totalitarian system only attains its 
full strength when people are afraid not only to express criticism in public, 
but also to voice it in private conversation. An approximation to such a 
state of affairs has certainly been reached in Russia, but it could not have 
been brought about, at least in the ranks of the ruling party, without the 
application of terror @ outrance. The autocracy of Stalin, which has no 
ground either in the Marxist theory of proletarian revolution, in the 
Leninist theory of ‘democratic centralism’ within the Communist Party, 
or in the Soviet Constitution of 1936, could only be firmly established by 
such means. Thus the purge of 1936-39 was not a result of special circum- 
stances - though special circumstances affected its course — but was 
essentially the final phase in the transition from the semi-democracy of 
Leninism to the unlimited despotism of a leader who is a substitute for 
both Tsar and God. 
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The latest University Grants Committee returns show that the universities 
of Great Britain last year (1949-50) had over 103,000 whole-time and 
part-time students, of whom nearly 9,000 came from overseas — 5,000 from 
the British Commonwealth and 4,000 from foreign countries. If the 
‘residential’ universities of Oxford and Cambridge are excluded, half the 
overseas students are in London — where the proportion of places in 
university halls of residence is smaller than at any other university. It is 
in London, therefore, that the principal difficulties of accommodation 
exist, not only for students from other countries, but for all students: of 
17,500 whole-time London University students, only 2,300 are housed in 
university halls, and the remaining 15,200 are divided almost equally 
between those living in their own homes (8,000) and those in lodgings 
(7,200). 

The Lord Mayor of London’s National Thanksgiving Fund was 
launched in March 1950 to raise money for the building and endowment 
of a group of halls of residence for overseas students in London, as a token 
of this country’s gratitude for the war-time gifts of food-parcels from the 
British Commonwealth and the United States of America. The contro- 
versy, both architectural and geographical, which the appeal aroused - 
the proposal was criticized because it involved the further mutilation of 
a bomb-damaged Georgian square in Bloomsbury, and because the 
benefits related almost exclusively to London — may have affected the 
disappointingly low total of £800,000 at which the appeal closed in July 
this year. But there can be no doubts about the wisdom and necessity of 
providing more halls of residence for overseas students in London. The 
Lord Mayor’s scheme, however, is concerned primarily with providing 
for students from the Dominions and America. And the recent unpleasant 
dispute between the British Council and some colonial students (who 
declined to leave the Council’s London hostel in Hans Crescent when 
asked to make room for others freshly arrived) has high-lighted the special 
difficulties and immediate urgency of accommodating coloured students. 
The facts revealed in Parliament as a result of the dispute — that, for 500 
coloured freshmen coming to London each year from the colonies, and. a 
much larger number passing through London to other places, only one 
hostel for 167 is run by the British Council — have at least had the effect 
of stimulating plans for hostel accommodation for a further 200. But the 
Colonial Secretary’s defence of his Department’s and the British Council’s 
policy of dispersing colonial students in approved lodgings in preference 
to segregating them in hostels was effectively answered, both by the 
students themselves, and by The Times. The students’ union wrote: 


If we are to learn about the British way of life, a certain type of home is 
desirable. It is seldom into that type of home we go. . . . But it must not be 
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thought that we demand hostels to ‘escape victimization’. It will be remem- 
bered that English people abroad naturally tend to live together within 
broad limits, to have their own clubs, and maintain their own society. 


And The Times leader-writer commented: 


Almost certainly the advantages of dispersing these colonial students 
among the population have been accepted too uncritically. . . . Perhaps for 
the African the jump from his home life straight to an English home is too 


big. 

The answer, of course — both of the British Council, in its narrow but 
important responsibility for colonial students, and of the universities 
generally — is that, though many more hostels are desirable for students 
of all kinds, they are impossibly expensive to acquire or build (the 1948 
estimate of capital cost was £1,500-£1,800 a student). Over the whole 
country, including Oxford and Cambridge, the proportion of men students 
residing in colleges or halls of residence is less than one-fifth, and of 
women only slightly more than one-third — of the two combined, 23 per 
cent. of all students. This is a smaller proportion than pre-war, when 
25 per cent. of students were in residence, 33 per cent. in lodgings, and 42 
per cent. lived at home. Lodgings now account for 39 per cent. of students 
and home for 38 per cent. — a reflection, probably, of the greater financial 
assistance available, but also perhaps of the difficulty of getting in to the 
nearest university. In any case, despite the substantial amount of new 
residential accommodation which has been provided in universities since 
the war, the swollen number of students, proportionately fewer of whom 
are now in residences, increases the danger that the ‘9 a.m. to 5 p.m.’ 
attitude towards university life may become commoner. 

To combat this attitude, and to engender a more corporate spirit, Dr 
Eric Ashby, vice-chancellor of Belfast, proposed (in the March number of 
the Universities Quarterly) a cheaper alternative to the expensive, and by 
now chimerical, hostel: an extension of library, study, feeding and Union 
facilities, so that students in lodgings or living at home can enjoy the 
hospitality of universities till bed-time. Dr Ashby’s plan would provide 
somewhere for all to feed, work, and talk together, however separately they 
may be housed. The idea, of course, is not novel: American universities, 
with their Student Houses serving everything from breakfast onwards, 
have practised this hospitality with success for years. Indeed that would 
seem to be the best practical solution, especially in London, where con- 
venient sites for new building of large hostels are almost impossible: 
round, or within reasonable reach, of such Student Houses, existing houses 
could be taken for cheap conversion into bed-sittingrooms (the average 
square of Georgian or Victorian houses is easily adapted), and the students 
assured of good meals and proper facilities for work and talk at the 
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Student House. Provided that the bed-sittingrooms are close enough to 
the Student House, an informal and spontaneous corporate life (perhaps 
preferable to the organized and formal life of a hostel) can grow up, and 
the timeless sessions of cocoa-cum-philosophy are not impeded. The fact 
that discipline and oversight by a resident warden is lost should not deter 
the university authorities: after all, at present go per cent. of London 
students are not under the eye of wardens, and 50 per cent. are in lodgings. 
The fact that, of overseas students, a much higher proportion is in lodgings 
is liable to lead to serious consequences when the students return home 
with the wrong impression — unintentionally, or intentionally, implanted 
in minds made sensitive by separation and strangeness. 
A. 8. 


TENSIONS IN SOVIET CENTRAL ASIA 
Mark Alexander 


The five Soviet Central Asian Republics (Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Kirgisia, 
Turkmenistan and Tadjikistan) are a riddle wrapped within the larger 
mystery of the Soviet Union. Of the twenty odd Western visitors who 
have been allowed to enter Tashkent during the past five years none has 
been willing (and most would have been unable) to give a balanced 
account of recent happenings in that part of the Soviet Empire. The 
utmost secrecy is preserved about the region, and not a single newspaper 
published in any one of the five Republics has been allowed to circulate 
outside Russia. The following attempt to review recent developments in 
Soviet Central Asia is none the less exclusively based on Soviet sources. 
The Party line towards Islam has changed three times, broadly speak- 
ing, since the outbreak of World War Two. In 1942 a large measure of 
religious freedom was given to all denominations, and contact between 
the newly appointed muftis of Central Asia, the Caucasus and European 
Russia, and their Islamic co-religionists abroad, was encouraged by the 
authorities. In 1947 the official attitude was modified; strong attacks on 
Pan-Turanism and Pan-Islamism were published by the press, visits by 
clerics to Middle Eastern countries were forbidden, and Islam was 
generally given a low rating, in comparison with the Orthodox Church, 
which had become an integral part of the Soviet regime. In July 1950, 
after the publication of a very detailed statement by the Party chief of 
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the Caucasus, Bagirov,* Communist propaganda became even more 
pronounced and Islam was severely condemned as a reactionary ideology. 
At a later date, in June 1951, when the Middle East became one of the 
main centres of Soviet interest, and after a working coalition had been 
established between the Communist parties and extremist Muslim groups 
in most of these countries, some of the restrictions upon Islam were once 
more removed. 

Soviet domestic policy has, however, not been much influenced by 
these vacillations. It is still dominated by a profound distrust towards the 
indigenous element in the Central Asiatic Republics. The key positions 
in these areas have remained in the hands of Party secretaries of Russian 
origin (Kruglov in Kazakhstan, Melnikov in Tashkent, Yegorov in 
Ashkabad, Bogolyubov in Frunze, and Shilkin in Tadjikistan). It is 
interesting to note, moreover, that these Russian functionaries have 
remained at their posts while wholesale purges have taken place among 
the native leadership. The ousting of the first Party secretary in Turk- 
menistan was announced last July;f previously about thirty Ministers, 
half a dozen Party secretaries, three Presidents of the respective Supreme 
Soviets and seven of their deputies had been deposed. (This is an incom- 
plete list concerning only new appointments during 1950 and the first 
half of this year.) In all five Republics the Ministers of State Security 
(M GB) and Internal Affairs (M V D) are Russian nationals and more 
than go per cent. of their local representatives are Russian, Ukrainian, 
Armenian, Georgian and even Jewish. (There were no Jewish police 
officials left in the European part of the Union in 1951.) 

A large part of the Soviet domestic ‘agit-prop’ effort in the Central 
Asian Republics has been focussed on anti-Islamic propaganda. The 
drive against religion came into full swing there even before the publica- 
tion of the Bagirov article, and much space has been given to it on the eve 
of Ramadan, annually since 1949. Fasting was condemned in very strong 
terms: ‘Islam forbids even the taking of medicine during Ramadan . 
the believers lose their ability to work. Much damage is done to agricul- 
ture, as the fast takes place during the main season of cotton culture.’{ 
In a leading article on the ‘reactionary origin and character of Ramadan’, 
published by the whole Uzbek press, it was stated that the ‘observation 
of the religious rules causes stomach trouble and thereby harms, directly 
and indirectly, Soviet economic output’.§ It also disturbs the sleep of the 
believers and their digestion and provokes various illnesses. It hampers 


* Bolshevik, August 1950. 

+ Turkmenskaya Iskra, Ashkabad, July 15th, 1951. 
+ Pravda Vostoka, Tashkent, July 13th, 1950. 

§ Ibidem, June 23rd, 1950. 
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the normal pace of work and has a detrimental influence on the material 
well-being of the believers, who earn less money than their atheist fellow- 
workers. ‘It is therefore our task to explain incessantly to the masses the 
reactionary character of Ramadan’.* The ‘materialist’ note of this propa- 
ganda should be especially noted, as it was clearly thought to be more 
convincing than the pseudo-scientific lectures of the ‘Society for the 
Propagation of Political and Scientific Knowledge’, which had been the 
main instrument of propaganda hitherto. 

The lack of ‘anti-religious enthusiasm’ among Party members is often 
noted ruefully in the local press. During the first half of 1950 only one 
atheist lecture was held in Tashkent, a city of 800,000 inhabitants. If 
that was the situation in the bigger towns, it can be safely assumed that 
it was worse in the countryside. The following report seems to be typical 
of the ‘sad state of anti-Islamic propaganda’ - otherwise it would not 
have been given publicity. The special correspondent of the leading 
Uzbek newspaper describes a visit to a Kolkhoz, ‘Krasnaya Sarya’ (about 
ninety miles south-west of Tashkent) : 


I arrived there late in the evening and went at once to the local Party 
office. All of a sudden I heard a melancholy sing-song; I did not know for 
sure whether somebody was weeping or declaiming. Later a group of pray- 
ing children appeared. “We bring you greetings from Allah,’ they shouted. 
‘Who taught you this nonsense?’ I asked. They did not reply. ‘Where are 
the other children? Did your parents allow you to go?’ ‘The parents do not 
know what we are doing.’ 


The correspondent further relates that most of the children were ‘pioneers’ 
and ‘Comsomoltsi’, but they did not know a single Communist song. 
Reviewing the situation in the Kolkhoz, the correspondent reaches the 
conclusion that the local Communists did not reveal any activity in their 
fight against religious prejudices, ‘being afraid to harm the feelings of 
their fellow citizens’. The local Imam, on the other hand, was said to be a 
very active character. .. . 

Similar drives against Islam have been carried out periodically in 
Turkmenistan and Kirgisia since 1949. It appears, however, from the 
criticism published in the press, that the local Party organizations were 
much more concerned with fulfilling their economic plan than with the 
struggle against ‘feudal remnants’. This is not particularly surprising, as 
the success or failure of the local Party boss has been measured up to now 
in tons of grain and cotton delivered to the State, not in the number of 
anti-religious lectures. Those responsible for ‘agit-prop’ complain, more- 
* Ibidem, July 13th, 1950. 


{ Ibidem, July 9th, 1950. 
} Kisil Usbekistan, Tashkent, June 24th, 1950. 
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over, that the fight against Islam has become very difficult, because 
religion has adapted itself to the new conditions and functions on a. 
voluntary basis. Thirty years ago the peasants were obliged to pay the 
‘fitr sadik’ to the clergy at the end of Ramadan, but as this obligation does 
not exist any more, the type of anti-religious propaganda basing itself on 
the ‘exploitation-by-the-clergy’ motif has become ineffective and out of 
date, the propagandists complain. 

Even more attention is given by the authorities to the struggle against 
what are called ‘feudal remnants’, which seem to be even more widespread 
than is generally assumed, The local press literally abounds with such 
reports, while the subject is almost never mentioned in the Moscow 
newspapers: The following are typical examples, chosen at random: 


Cases of violation of the rights of women are still very frequent in our 
district. The president of the village Soviet fell in love with the girl student 
Shipar A., who intended, however, to finish school and to continue her 
studies at the university. With the help of Shipar’s parents and brother 
(who himself married a 15 year old school girl the other day) he compelled 
Shipar to leave school and become his wife, after having paid a sum of 
money (forbidden according to Soviet law).* 


‘Even girls of the 5th and 6th grade (i.e. twelve-year-olds) were com- 
pelled by their parents to leave school and marry’, reports the same 
correspondent, who adds that he was persecuted by the local State and 
Party authorities for his revelations. Leading local Communists were 
involved in similar ‘violations of the rights of women’; some had not even 
taken the trouble to divorce their former wives. Eventually, the Party 
district commissar (of Toctogul) was dismissed from his post. Another 
correspondent from Kashka Daryn (Uzbekistan) describes a very similar 
situation in his placet: “The director of the local water supply, a Com- 
munist, recently took a second wife. The chairmen of the Kolkhoz “‘Kisil 
Gahraman” and “‘Kisil Uzbekistan” also have two wives; both men are 
Communists.” ‘Samed Ahmedov, of Khatirchinsk district, married three 
wives at once, and the local Party secretary was not even willing to discuss 
this outrage, in view of the work to be done in the fields,’ All these cases 
deal with ‘feudal remnants’ among local Communists who hold important 
positions, and it must be assumed that similar occurrences among the 
‘common people’ are still the rule and not the exception. 

The chief aim of the Soviet authorities is to keep the young Uzbek and 
Kazakh girls at school, thereby preventing child marriages.{ On the 
other hand, not a few cases have been reported of school directors who 


* Sovietskaya Kirgisia, September 1949 and August 11th, 1950. 
{ Pravda Vostoka, February 8th, 1950. 
} Stalin Sholi, Tashkent, July 1950. 
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were themselves instrumental in arranging marriages of twelve- and 
thirteen-year-old girls. 

It is, however, not only in the more remate districts, but also in the big 
cities like Tashkent and Alma Ata, that ‘feudal remnants’ are preserved, 
and the Party authorities there have been charged with ideological laxity. 
In an interesting article,* Sulfia, a prominent Uzbek woman writer, 
describes meetings with young girls who have not yet discarded the veil 
in Tashkent’s main street. (It may be doubted whether even half the 
women in the Central Asian Republics have complied with Party 
instructions in this respect, since it is difficult to imagine that any young 
woman would continue to observe ‘purdah’ if most of her companions 
had already done away with it.) Chikovani, the Party secretary of Tash- 
kent, deemed it necessary several times during the last two years to draw 
the attention of Party officials to the fact that the carrying of a veil is 
incompatible with membership in the Party, and that Party members 
should do their utmost to influence their wives. 

It appears that local Party authorities have chosen the line of least 
resistance in their struggle against ‘feudal remnants’. If a Kolkhoz peasant 
fulfils his working day ‘norm’, he is generally left in peace, whether or 
not he continues to believe in Allah and Muhammed. All propaganda is 
based on materialist principles, but not in the ideological sense. When 
pig breeding was introduced in Central Asia three or four years ago, it 
encountered much opposition, vividly described by a Kazakh writer}: 


They drew up their noses and said contemptuously: Oh.those dirty pigs. We 
do not want them! But they kept them after all, because the money they 
make now is not unclean at all. If they are afraid to violate Muhammed’s 
five commandments, they should first stop drinking vodka. .. . 


This line of argumentation seems to be typical: the emphasis has been 
placed not on the reactionary character of Islam, but on the profits to be 
made from pig breeding. 

‘Feudal remnants’ in the economy of the five Central Asian Republics 
have been a most harmful factor from the Party point of view. It can be 
said without exaggeration that Soviet propaganda in this part of the 
Empire has been directed in the main not against religious or nationalist 
aberrations, but against the phenomenon called in Russian ‘Rasbaza- 
rivanie gosudarstvennogo imushestva’ (the illegal appropriation of State 
property; it should be noted, incidentally, that the very term is etymo- 


* Literaturnaya Gazeta, Moscow, April 19th, 1950. 
+ Pravda Vostoka, May goth, 1950. 
{ Gabiden Mustafin: Millioner, Moscow, 1950. 
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logically of Arab-Turkish origin - ‘bazar’). Such cases were widespread 
throughout the Union during the war, when Party and State control 
were relaxed, and it was intended to put an end to this practice by a 
decree published in the summer of 1946 (’Measures to Combat Violations 
of the Fundamental Statute of the Agricultural Settlements’). Private 
holdings exceeding the official limit were to be returned to the State. It 
appeared, however, that in the Central Asian Republics these ‘violations’ 
had become the rule, and that the greater part of the land had been 
distributed among the peasants during 1942-46, while preserving the 
outward facade of the ‘Kolkhoz’. Private enterprise had returned to 
Central Asia by the back door, and the ‘socialist sector’ of the economy 
was squeezed out under various pretexts. The fight against ‘violations’ is 
still in full swing, and it is only very seldom that a local Party secretary 
can report that ‘these incidents have become very rare by now’.* Hardly 
a day passes without at least a dozen announcements about ‘squandering 
of State property’ in the local press, and the dire punishments meted out 
to the culprits. 

Every second leading article in the local press attempts to teach the 
population that State economic interests are identical with their private 
interests. The main enemy of Soviet power in Central Asia is not the 
political opposition (which was never very articulate and active), but the 
hostility of the peasants, who refuse to work in the fields belonging to the 
State or the “‘Kolkhoz. They prefer to work on their private holdings 
because they can sell their products on the open market at a much higher 
price, and they see a tedious obligation in any other work, which should 
be avoided whenever possible. The Soviet authorities in Central Asia 
attempted to counteract these tendencies by raising the premium for good 
work in the ‘socialist sector’, and enlarging the shares distributed yearly 
to every Kolkhoz member in cash and kind. These measures were, how- 
ever, only partly successful and more drastic steps had to be taken, such 
as the prohibition by law to sell their private products on the open 
market before their respective Kolkhoz had completed its deliveries to the 
Government. A perusal of twelve of Kazakhstan’s eighteen district news- 
papers shows that there were many thousand cases of ‘violation of the 
fundamental statute’, which were not confined to any particular district, 
but more or less evenly distributed among them. More often than not 
State and Party officials were said to be involved in these illegal dealings. 
The head of the Akmolinsk town Soviet had to confess that ‘next to 
nothing had been done to fight the enemies of the people’. Hundreds of 
cows and large quantities of wheat had been transferred in his region 
alone to the ‘private sector’ (i.e. stolen); 446 cases of flagrant ‘violations’ 


* Sovietskaya Kirgisia, Frunze, August 8th, 1950. 
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were reported from the Koktchetar region, while in North Kazakhstan is inter 
thousands of cows had been ‘distributed’ among the peasants. From Central 
Iliisk it was reported that the majority of the local inhabitants did not Soviet / 
work the prescribed minimum number of days during the year. In one Comr 
Kolkhoz 135 peasants had not given a single working day to the State the ties 
during the whole season. In the Eastern Kazakhstan district, many Party and to ¢ 
secretaries were said to have acquired cows, horses, etc., and 2,900 A drive 
hectars had been ‘divided’ there. Many hundreds of such cases were said not be c 
to have occurred in the Kustanai and Taldi-Kurgan regions.* Late in science | 
1950 the Republican Party Secretariat decided to appoint an investigation writers < 
commission, but one of the local bosses told the Party executive that their Arab ct 
work would be of no avail: “These are our cadres, and there are no others, Turkom 
even if they are thieves. Cadres are not mushrooms, and do not grow over- develope 
night. They cannot be replaced.’ It proved impossible to appoint com- that exe 
missions for every district, because not enough reliable officials could be teenth « 
found! The heads of ninety-seven commissions, moreover, had to be / Persian 
deposed because they were found to be unsuitable for the post. Frequently most Tu 
it appeared that the local Party organizations had entered a conspiracy volumes 
to mislead the Party and State. Transgressors brought to Court were not the auth 
let off easily; in many cases they were condemned to fifteen or twenty Uzbek, | 
years forced labour.f Offences against ‘socialist labour discipline’ and the leaders « 
Kolkhoz statute are manifold. Stealing of State and/or Kolkhoz property, teenth a1 
refusal to work for the ‘common good’, etc. But at the root of this anti- tried to 
social behaviour there is one factor only, according to the Party chiefs - torians, | 
lack of political consciousness. Tens of thousands of agitators are dis- people wv 
patched every year to the countryside, and their lectures are regarded as the elem 
being of paramount importance for the success of the harvest. tenets of 
The native intelligentsia in the five Republics has been subjected to them.reg 
strict observation and continuous indoctrination. The Politburo always regardin; 
regarded Soviet Central Asia as the Union’s ‘soft underbelly,’ and It wou 
events during the war must have strengthened this belief. Several Uzbek and othe 
and Kazakh units fought well { but there were thousands who sur- resistance 
rendered without a struggle and later joined the German 162nd Division pelled to 


which consisted exclusively of Soviet soldiers of Turkoman origin.§ It Party are 


* Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, Alma Ata, May 16th, 1950.; Semirechenskaya Pravda, of the pa: 
Although 


May 18th, 1950. 

t Pravda Vostoka reported in its issue of May 24th, 1950, five trials at once, the than the 
sentences ranging between three and twenty-five years. Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, § have not 
July 20th, 1950, reports a trial of thirteen members of the management of a local Soviet as 
store, who stole goods valued at one million rubles. Five of them were sentenced 

to twenty years forced labour, the rest to fifteen years. * Novi M: 
t Cf. A. Bek, Panfilovtsi, Moscow 1944. T Soviet Li 
§ Dirksen: Moskau, Tokio, London. t Voprossi 
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is interesting to note that at the end of the war there was only one 
Central Asian ‘native’ above the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
Soviet Army, and he, too, appears to be no longer on active service. 
Communist propaganda in the post-war period was designed to stress 
the ties between the Russians and the Turkoman peoples of the Union 
and to eradicate the influence of ‘bourgeois nationalism’ in Central Asia. 
A drive against ‘cosmopolitanism’ was launched, which should, however, 
not be confused with the anti-Jewish purge in Soviet literature, arts and 
science during 1949. ‘Cosmopolitans’ in Soviet Central Asia were those 
writers and scientists who stressed the impact of the Turkish, Persian and 
Arab cultural heritage upon the traditions of the Uzbeks, Kazakhs, 
Turkomans, etc.* According to the new theory, Uzbek and Kazakh culture 
developed independently, and the only influence worth mentioning was 
that exerted by the Russian writers, artists and scientists of the nine- 
teenth century. Omar Khayyam, Firdusi, Hafis and other medieval 
Persian poets and writers were turned into honorary Tadjiks ft and 
most Turkish and Arab men of letters fared no better. The first three 
volumes of the new ‘Soviet Cyclopedia’ were sharply criticized because 
the authors had not yet fully digested the new directives in this respect. 
Uzbek, Kazakh and Kirgisian history was re-written, and those native 
leaders of the past who opposed Russian imperialism during the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries were declared reactionary, because they 
tried to stem the progressive tide of Russian domination. Kazakh his- 
torians, for instance, who had attempted to ‘idealize’ the past of their 
people were severely taken to task { and accused of having disregarded 
the elementary principles of historical materialism and the fundamental 
tenets of internationalism. These charges have been brought against 
them.regularly, twice or thrice a year, since 1943, and criticism voiced 
regarding the work of historians in the other Republics has been similar. 
It would be unwise to over-estimate the political importance of Islam 
and other ‘feudal remnants’ in Soviet Central Asia. Their power of 
resistance has been amazing, and the Soviet authorities have been com- 
pelled to make certain concessions. The real difficulties of the Communist 
Party are, however, in altogether different fields: they are not remnants 
of the past, but essential and inherent contradictions of the Soviet regime. 
Although the collectives in Central Asia are on the average wealthier 
than the agricultural settlements in the other parts of the Union they 
have not adapted themselves to the principle of collective ownership, and 
Soviet agricultural policy has become a continuous struggle between 


* Novi Mir, 6, 1950. 
| Soviet Literature, 1, 1950. 
{ Voprossi Historii, 4, 1949; Pravda, December 26th, 1950. 
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the authorities and the peasants. The Communist Party has failed to 
convince the peasant that his interests are identical with the interest of 
the State. Politically even more significant is the growing discontent of 
the native intelligentsia, which has been educated according to the 
principles of ‘Soviet patriotism’, and gradually realizes that there is 
little, if anything, in common between this ideological fagade and the 
reality. Some of them might see the ideal solution of their problem in the 
gradual Russification of the Central Asian minorities. That may be the 
final aim of the Politburo, too, but it prefers not to force the pace. Mean- 
while the native intelligentsia will be discriminated against, both indi- 
vidually and as a group; they will be regarded as potential fifth columnists 
and it must be considered doubtful whether the Politburo will find a way 
to make them like it. 


TRADITIONS AND MORALS 
A. V. Sherman 


Michael Oakeshott, now Professor of Political Science at the London 
School of Economics, has re-published his recent inaugural lecture as a 
pamphlet * which, being in the nature of a Conservative Manifesto, is 
worthy of consideration by the body politic as well as by the students 
and staff of the London School of Economics. The lecture is interesting, 
among other things, for the rather unusual combination of political 
philosophies expounded. Though, as we shall see, it counsels students 
to hold firmly to political tradition in a manner and with arguments 
familiar to them (one hopes) from their reading of Burke’s Reflections 
it also contains considerable elements of what Professor Oakeshott refers 
to as scepticism, although it approximates more closely to fatalism and 
even (mirabile dictu) existentialism. His conclusions epitomize his argu- 
ments: 
The more profound our understanding of political activity, the less we shall 
be at the mercy of plausible but mistaken analogy, the less we shall be 
tempted by a false or irrelevant model. And the more thoroughly we under- 
stand our own political tradition, the more readily its whole resources are 


available to us, the less likely we shall be to embrace the illusions which 
wait for the ignorant and unwary: the illusion that in politics we can get 


* Political Education, Michael Oakeshott, Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
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195! 
on without a tradition of behaviour, the illusion that the abridgement of a 
tradition is itself a sufficient guide, and the illusion that in politics there is 
anywhere a safe harbour, a destination to be reached or even a detectable 
strand of progress. The world is the best of all possible worlds, and — : 
in it is a necessary evil (p. 28). 


Professor Oakeshott early in his lecture defines politics as ‘a self-moved 
manner of activity’ and ‘manner of attending to the arrangements of a 
society’. His argument, briefly, is that political activity cannot be studied 
as an empirical manner of behaviour * and that ideology ‘by itself is 
always an insufficient guide’. | He concludes therefore that the task of 
political education is the study of ‘a traditional manner of behaviour’ 
and the task of political activity ‘the exploration of that sympathy 
intimated in existing arrangements.’ { 

Now the first great difficulty which the lecture raises and which 
Professor Oakeshott does not explicitly recognize, is the question of moral 
criteria. For instance, although his arguments in favour of a traditional 
manner of politics, of the English tradition, and his dismissal of ‘abstract 
natural right’ are virtually derived from Burke, he departs sharply from 
Burke and from the Tory tradition by his existentialism and what might 
be called his ‘Conservative dialectic’. His definition of political ideology 
gives us our first intimation of this: 


As I understand it, a political ideology purports to be an abstract principle, 
or set of related abstract principles, which has been independently pre- 
meditated. It supplies in advance of the activity of attending to the ar- 
rangements of a society a formulated end to be pursued, and in so doing it 
provides a means of distinguishing between those desires which ought to be 
encouraged and those which ought to be suppressed or redirected (p. 11). (My 
italics.) 


Or again: 


The contention we are investigating is that attending to the arrange- 
ments of a society can begin with a premeditated ideology, can begin with 
independently acquired knowledge of the ends to be pursued. It is sup- 
posed that a political ideology is the product of intellectual premeditation 


* ‘The understanding of politics as an empirical activity is, then inadequate, 
because it fails to reveal a concrete manner of activity at all’ (p. 11). 

+ ‘Political enterprises, the ends to be pursued, the arrangements to be estab- 
lished (all the normal ingredients of a political ideology), cannot be premeditated 
in advance of a manner of attending to the arrangements of a society; what we do, 
and moreover what we want to do, is the creature of how we are accustomed to 
conduct our affairs ’(p. 15). 

{t ‘In politics, the only self-moved manner of activity detectable is one in which 
empiricism and the ends to be pursued are recognized as dependent, alike for 
their existence and their operation, upon a traditional manner of behaviour ’ 


(p. 19). 
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and that, because it is a body of principles not itself in debt to the activity 
of attending to the arrangements of a society, it is able to determine and 
guide the direction of that activity, If, however, we consider more closely 
the character of a political ideology, we find at once that this supposition 
is falsified. So far from a political ideology being the quasi-divine parent of 
political activity, it turns out to be its earthly stepchild. Instead of an 
independently premeditated scheme of ends to be pursued, it is a system of 
ideas abstracted from the manner in which people have been accustomed 
to go about the business of attending to the arrangements of their societies 


(p. 14). 


All this is quite different from the traditional Conservative standpoint 
which would claim to be based on a moral code independent of society 
and given by Christianity. For Burke, the State was justified only when 
it was sanctified by the Church and its duty was to follow a traditional 
manner of politics based on Christian moral standards, revealed standards, 
not to create them. For Burke there was ‘a moral essence of things’ and 
‘a sovereign reason of the world’ which was above ‘the caprices of weak 
and giddy men’. 

Yet Oakeshott, having cut himself off from the traditional Conservative 
morality and having, in fact, categorized moral ideas (in the generally 
accepted sense of the term) as ideology, finds himself in something of a 
dilemma; he needs criteria as a basis for his own imperatives, as when he 
speaks of ‘the intimation most worth while pursuing’, and his assumption 
that ‘we wish to go somewhere’.* Yet he is unable to deduce these 
criteria from the mere statement of what is. If the world is the best of 
all possible worlds, one cannot speak of good or bad, just as the denial of 
‘a detectable strand of progress’ invalidates the criterion of human 
advancement in history. 

Having warned us that political ideologies cannot do us any good, 
the author is constrained to find a reason for warning us against the 
possible evil effects of ideology in a universe in which, until now, in 
spite of everything, the best of all possible worlds has been able to emerge. 

Only if ideas can influence the development of a political tradition 
do Professor Oakeshott’s ideas justify their preaching. By offering us 


* The phrase ‘our activity of amendment is often found to lead us where we 
would not go’ also assumes moral choice between possible alternatives among 
traditionally sanctified ‘intimations’. Again the sentence ‘Moreover, the whole 
enterprise is liable at any moment to be perverted by the incursion of an approxi- 
mation to empiricism in the pursuit of power’ (my italics) implies a criterion 
(p- 20). 

¢ ‘These are imperfections which can never be eliminated. But it is to be believed 
that our mistakes will be less frequent and less disastrous, and our achievements 
more manageable, if we escape the illusion that politics can ever be anything 
more than the pursuit of intimations ’ (p. 20). 
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what amounts to an ideology to end all ideologies, the author assumes 
that we have a reason for wishing to safeguard tradition and for carrying 
on political activity. 

To understand his dilemma better, we might examine first his ‘Con- 
servative dialectic’, and then his conception of politics as‘\‘a self-moved 
manner of activity’. He says: ‘what we do, and moreover what we want 
to do, is the creature of how we are accustomed to conduct our affairs.’ 
(Author’s italics.) But although it is true that our manner of activity 
colours the content of our activity, surely a study of the ‘concrete manner 
of behaving’ in politics shows that how we act is equally a creature of 
what we wish to achieve. If there were a homo politicus, politics could be a 
selfmoved manner of activity, but as things are, political activity is 
always the manifestation of the total man who not only is not ‘political’ 
enough but is also an economic man, a moral man, and many other 
kinds of man besides. Men who establish a tradition, just as much as they 
are formed by tradition, are motivated, among other things, by powerful 
feelings of right and wrong which make them draw a distinction between 
what is and what should be, a feeling without which men’s political, 
military and social behaviour, in a word all those things which make a 
society coherent, would be very different from what they are. To say 
that these moral ideas themselves are part of a tradition is to say very 
little, so long as these ideas are able to impel men to go against the 
tradition. It means still less while we are unable to demonstrate how in 
fact these ideas spring from a tradition, from a given ‘manner of attending 
to the arrangements of a society’, while we are unable to show where 
their universality ends and their particular application begins. * 

The Communists have attempted this particular task and failed both 
in theory and practice. If Professor Oakeshott is to provide a ‘Conserva- 
tive dialectic’, we might expect him to attend to this problem: first, 
because his dialectic resembles theirs in many ways, and secondly, 
because in the course of his lecture he treats Marxism as an ideology, 
while defining ideology in a way which patently excludes Marxism: 

‘As I understand it, a political ideology purports to be an abstract 
principle, or set of related abstract principles, which has been inde- 
pendently premeditated’ (p. 11). 

Now Marxism certainly does not purport to be anything of the kind, far 
from it; Marx claimed that he was studying the development of things as 


* Professor Oakeshott might suggest that he uses ‘tradition’ to mean what 
anthropologists would call ‘culture’, the sum total of human activities in a com- 
munity. In that case, however, by saying that we cannot escape it, he is saying 
only what everyone knows, and fails to account for the diverse and often con- 
flicting trends within a culture, which can sometimes tear it apart. 
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they were and aiming, as Professor Oakeshott exhorts us to aim, at ‘the 
amendment of existing arrangements by exploring and pursuing what is 
intimated in them’. To ideas and political activity, he gave the function 
only of acting as the midwife to new forms arising in the womb of the old, 
(The extent to which Marxists actually limit themselves to this self- 
denying ordinance is another matter.) 

Mr Oakeshott is severe on the ideas of the French Revolution : 


This ideology no more existed in advance of political practice than a cookery 
book exists in advance of knowing how to cook. Certainly it was the pro- 
duct of somebody’s reflection, but it was not the product of reflection in 
advance of political activity. For here, in fact, are disclosed, abstracted and 
abridged, the Common Lawrights of Englishmen, the gift not of independent 
premeditation or divine munificence, but of centuries of the day-to-day 
attending to the arrangements of an historic society. Or consider Locke’s 

Second Treatise on Government, read in America and in France in the eigh- 

teenth century as a statement of abstract principles to be put into practice, 

regarded there as a preface to political activity. But so far from being a pre- 
face, it has ali the marks of a postscript, and its power to guide derived from 
its roots in actual political experience. 

This historicism characterized the more conservative epigoni of Hegel, 
and is again becoming the favourite of the Communists, now that their 
main ideological task is to justify the unjustifiable and to avoid any 
analysis of the moral basis of Communist practice. The revolutionary 
effect of Locke’s treatise Of Civil Government, which helped to overturn 
what appeared to be firmly established regimes backed by armies, lay in 
its power to change the men who formed the tradition, situation, society 
or whatever it is called. The origin of any idea is a most imperfect 
measure of its capacity to produce social change. Surely ‘Political Educa- 
tion’ must place this question firmly in the centre of the agenda. 

Bound up with this under-estimation of the moral content of political 
ideas, there is indifference to the réle of institutions transferred from one 


country to another. 


The arrangements of a society are made to appear, not as manners of beha- 
viour, but as pieces of machinery to be transported about the world indis- 
criminately. The complexities of the tradition which have been squeezed 
out in the process of abridgement are taken to be unimportant, if not actually 
suspect; the ‘rights of man’ are believed to exist insulated from a manner of 
attending to arrangements (p. 18). 


If we examine the influence of British political and legal institutions 
on the United States or India, we can neither explain them as ‘pieces of 
machinery transported there’, nor as traditions miraculously moved. 
The fact is that institutions are men, they are ideas, they are ideas which 
have gripped men, by appealing to their sense of morality and expediency, 
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by convincing men that these institutions are right. No one denies that 
there can be incompatibility between various political and economic 
institutions which have grown up inside the same country. When, how- 
ever, we examine the failure of institutions borrowed from democratic 
countries, and explained by cynics as due to the unfitness of certain 
nations for democratic institutions, we often find that the reason for the 
failure lay in the fact that the idea of these institutions had not, for some 
reason, gripped the imagination of the people. It is disappointing to find 
Mr Oakeshott take as his sole example of an ideology Bentham’s ideas, 
since more modern ones need answering. Even here, however, Dicey 
demonstrated that Benthamite legislation, over a period, created a 
climate of opinion, which then came to play its part in further political 
development: pre-meditated ideology helped to form tradition. 

Mr Oakeshott, in his opening remarks, refers to himself as a sceptic. 
Now the tradition of scepticism is well represented by Gibbon, who 
analyses (as thoroughly as his sources will allow) the origins and effects of 
Christianity and Islam, while remaining sceptical towards their claims 
to reveal truth. To deny the creative réle of ideas is not scepticism, it is 
merely unhistorical. 

The question raised by Professor Oakeshott’s approach is one which 
impinges upon the relationship between ethics and science. Traditional 
British Conservative thinking did not have to face the problem in this 
form because it started with certain moral absolutes given extra-his- 
torically, but it raised problems enough of its own. Those who are con- 
cerned with inducing a purely anthropocentric Weltanschauung will always 
find an insoluble contradiction between the scientific approach and the 
ethical, which is based on a sense of right and wrong. The Communists 
have tried to solve this problem in their way, and are forcing us to devote 
the major part of our energies to protecting our civilization from their 
‘solution’. Mr Oakeshott’s approach seems to be dangerous in its implica- 
tions. If followed out, it can be used as easily to justify Stalin’s reading of 
the Russian tradition of autocracy and Franco’s reading of the Spanish 
political tradition, as it can be used to defend our own, or to defend the 
‘tradition’ of drifting. Only when we recognize the limitations to our 
present understanding of the area where ethics and science interact, and 
approach our problems with the intellectual humility induced not merely 
by a study of history but also by a conjecture of what men will think of us 
after much greater advances have taken place, can we begin to deal with 
this problem in its present context. This certainly involves a compromise 
between the thinking and the ‘feeling’ side of man, leaving synthesis for 
later generations. 

It is disappointing that Professor Oakeshott should have failed to dis- 
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cuss the British political tradition as a concrete historical entity, con- 
tenting himself with reasoning abstractly about tradition in general, then 
arguing syllogistically from these conclusions in general to the English 
political tradition in particular. If Burke could exclaim that he was 
interested less in the rights of men than in the rights enjoyed by Eng- 
lishmen, Professor Oakeshott might equally well have examined the 
traditions enjoyed by Englishmen as the product of historical develop- 
ment. He inveighs against ‘filling out’ ideologies ‘not with our suspect 
political experience, but with experience drawn from other (often irre- 
levant and misleading) activities, such as war, the conduct of industry, or 
trade union negotiation ’ (p. 8). Yet the whole of our political tradition 
has been characterized by this interpenetration of political and extra- 
political institutions. The growth of the political caucus during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century brought into English political life many 
new manners of attending to arrangements which reflected the incursion 
into political life of a far greater number of men whose training was 
industry and commerce. Political methods used to-day are incompre- 
hensible except in terms of developments borrowed from the press and 
propaganda industries. 

In studying the English tradition, we have to concern ourselves with 
its interpretation, its future development and its defence. Mr Oakeshott’s 
discussion of the nature of tradition fails to point out methods of approach 
towards that aim. Speaking of behaviour in general, he says: 


It is neither fixed nor finished; it has no changeless centre to which under- 
standing can anchor itself; there is no sovereign purpose to be perceived or 
invariable direction to be detected; there is no model to be copied, idea 
to be realized or rule to be foliowed. Some parts of it may change more 
slowly than others, but none is immune from change. Everything is tem- 
porary. Nevertheless, though a tradition of behaviour is flimsy and elusive, 
it is not without identity, and what makes it a possible object of knowledge 
is the fact that all its parts do not change at the same time and that the 
changes it undergoes are potential within it. Its principle is a principle of 
continuity (author’s italics): authority is diffused between past, present and 
future; between the old, the new, and what is to come. It is steady because, 
though it moves, it is never wholly in motion; and though it is tranquil, it is 
never wholly at rest. Nothing that ever belonged to it is completely lost; 
we are always swerving back to recover and make something topical out of 
even its remotest moments: and nothing for long remains unmodified. 
Everything is temporary, but nothing is arbitrary. Everything figures by 
comparison, not with what stands next to it, but with the whole. And since 
a tradition of behaviour is not susceptible of the distinction between essence 
and accident, knowledge of it is unavoidably knowledge of its detail: to 
know only the gist is to know nothing. What has to be learned is not an 
abstract idea, or a set of tricks, not even a ritual, but a concrete, coherent 
manner of living in all its intricateness (p. 23). 
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Now this conveys a picture of steady growth which is not true of 
tradition in general. Professor Oakeshott pays too much attention to 
those traditions (or rather those periods of the existence of traditions) 
which have been successful and ignores the many civilizations and tradi- 
tions whose bones are scattered through history. Yet an understanding of 
tradition is complete only when we also know why one culture is able to 
enjoy continuous development while another, equally devoted to tradi- 
tion, fails to develop and disintegrates. The answer obviously lies outside of 
tradition. Mr Charles Morgan recently asserted that diminution of the 
power of the House of Lords was the first step on the road from London 
to Prague, and from Prague to Moscow. The fact is that tradition can 
only be enunciated post factum. The English tradition has often shown 
itself as being made up of two conflicting traditions, the conservative and 
the innovating; yet they have something in common, though their pro- 
tagonists often deny it and though the Conservatives sometimes claim to 
be sole guardians of tradition. Surely the individual who is willing to defy 
tradition is an essential part of the English tradition. 

The future of the English tradition is a matter which needs consider- 
able thought. Our age is characterized as one of ‘mass communication’, 
and it is not certain that we have established a political tradition able to 
maintain the significance of the individual in face of the concentrations of 
power which gain strength with every innovation, technical or psycho- 
logical. In Britain to-day, the number of people who play an active part 
in political life is surprisingly small, and the number of people who 
endeavour to keep abreast of political and economic ideas is still smaller. 
Words which often have so great an emotive force have even less sig- 
nificance than when Thucydides complained that they had lost their 
meaning. The small number of participants in political life may have been 
no drawback in Burke’s day, it may even have been an advantage; nowa- 
days, if people do not participate in political life, there is the danger 
that sooner or later what Burke called the ‘dangerous domination of will’ 
asserts itself. In seeking to develop the tradition, we receive little help 
from our author for whom its essence is all-important and its nature 
unimportant. He says: 


In political activity, then, men sail a boundless and bottomless sea; there is 
neither harbour for shelter nor floor for anchorage, neither starting place 
nor appointed destination. The enterprise is to keep afloat on an even keel; 
the sea is both friend and enemy, and seamanship consists in using the 
resources of a traditional manner of behaviour in order to make a friend of 
every inimical occasion. 


This ignores the motivation of human welfare, which is the only pos- 
sible basis on which the nation-state can call forth sufficient enthusiasm 
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from the majority of citizens to carry out those political and economic 
tasks which the situation demands as a condition of survival. At a time 
when political education in Britain and Western Europe needs to extend 
its horizons and find in itself those elements of universality which are 
necessary for democracy’s counter-offensive, Mr Oakeshott’s approach 
tends to narrow the scope of political education, to deny in advance the 
value of certain intellectual endeavours and, by being, as he claims, 
‘municipal’ instead of ‘universal’, to meet the enemy half-way in denying 
the essential and over-riding humanity of man. 


REPORT ON THE BBC 


Peter Calvocoressi 


The first broadcasting licence issued in this country was granted by the 
Postmaster-General in 1922. Since that time and until the present day 
there has never been more than one current licence. Broadcasting began 
as a monopoly and has remained a monopoly. The Report of the Beveridge 
Committee (Cmd. 8116) and the subsequent White Paper (Cmd. 8291) 
practically ensure that it will remain a monopoly for at least another 
fifteen years and, since fifteen years is a long time in the life of an organiza- 
tion still only twenty-five years’ old (the B B C’s first charter was granted 
in 1926), this year’s decisions may well turn out to have affected British 
broadcasting for ever. To a generation which sometimes lapses into 
vague longings for the super-monopoly of ‘World Government’ a 
monopoly of British broadcasting may appear a trifling affair, but the 
recommendations of the Beveridge Committee are none the less to be 
deplored on the grounds, first, that they make wholly inadequate pro- 
vision against the accepted inherent vices of a monopoly and, secondly, 
that they miss a golden opportunity to map for British broadcasting a 
future course which will keep it in its present proud and pre-eminent 
position. On the main issues the Committee’s Report reflects a misplaced 
conservatism, which was avoided by only one member of the Committee, 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd, a Conservative Member of Parliament. All members 
of the Committee recognized that the issue of monopoly was more impor- 
tant than any other. The majority decided in favour of continuing the 
monopoly for two principal reasons: first, that the dangers of monopoly 
could best be met by preserving the monopoly subject to certain safe- 
guards and, secondly, that the only practicable alternative would be worse. 
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The Committee’s Report points out that, contrary to an allegation by 
the BBC itself, the three previous Committees of Inquiry into broad- 
casting were not all supporters of the monopoly. It is significant that the 
last of the three, the Crawford Committee of 1925, alone recommended 
monopoly and that its sole published reason for doing so was its deter- 
mination to prevent British broadcasting from becoming like American 
broadcasting — or like what most English people believe American broad- 
casting to be. In reading the Report of the Beveridge Committee one 
constantly gets whiffs of a similar ‘holier-than-thou’ attitude. Like the 
Crawford Committee, the Beveridge Committee seems to have assumed 
all too easily not only that the American system was wholly obnoxious, 
but also that the only alternative was to continue the B B C’s monopoly. 
In the last resort the vote of Lord Beveridge and his assenting colleagues 
was a vote for monopoly against soap operas, give-away programmes and 
tiresome, vulgar advertising. What they have failed, however, to sub- 
stantiate is the necessary premise - namely, that we must have the one or 
the other. Having rejected proposals for the licensing of two or more 
chartered corporations, the majority of the Committee was left with com- 
mercial broadcasting as the only alternative to the present system; and 
they argued that broadcast advertising could not be controlled, either by 
law or by public opinion, so as to be consonant with the ‘Social Purpose 
of broadcasting’. (This superficially attractive, quaintly Victorian, utterly 
vague and highfalutin phrase seems to be no more than a portmanteau 
expression recording the obvious fact that the BB C, while primarily a 
giant entertainment industry, also purveys education and affects taste.) 

Mr Selwyn Lloyd argued differently. To him was left the task of 
writing a minority report which displayed the imagination, vision and 
confidence which one had hoped to find in the recommendations of his 
colleagues. Mr Lloyd was offered a number of balloons to puncture. He 
brings ‘Social Purpose’ down to earth by reminding us that 


the milk retailer who retails milk at a profit and the ice cream merchant 
who sells ices to children on the seashore also at a profit are fulfilling social 
purposes. . . . Profits can be made only by providing a service appre- 
ciated by a number of people. If the service is anti-social, then that is a 
matter for legal prohibition or control. 


And he believes that such control could be effective in the present case. 
Combating the view that the advertising which we might hear on the air 
must necessarily be more offensive than the advertising which we see, he 
writes: ‘I believe that it should be possible for British advertisers to 
co-operate in the formulation of rules and standards which would mitigate 
the force of most of the objections to advertisements on the air.’ Mr Lloyd 
also incidentally and opportunely corrects the grosser fallacies about the 
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quality of American programmes. Though some are very bad, others are 
very good. 

The refreshing thing about Mr Lloyd’s minority report is that he is 
prepared to try and see. Unlike his colleagues, he does not draw the 
skirts of his Social Purpose around him and shrink from tampering with 
British broadcasting, lest it become like some horrid foreign product. 
While the majority is content to preserve a state of affairs which has 
produced good results in the past, Mr Lloyd is anxious to discover how 
British broadcasting can keep its lead and be made even better in the 
future. He would treat the BB C’s present established reputation as a 
position of strength from which, without undue risk, experiments may be 
tried. But Lord Beveridge and his other colleagues have recommended, and 
His Majesty’s Government has agreed, that the attempt shall not be made. 
The pity of it is that British broadcasting has just reached the stage where 
wise development and moderate competition does an undertaking much 
good and little, if any, harm. In the earliest stage of the life of an under- 
taking, there is, as even the fiercest protagonist of competition will some- 
times admit, something to be said for protecting the infant. Protection, 
even to the extent of granting a monopoly, may be not only reasonable 
but necessary when something new is struggling to establish itself. But 
British broadcasting is not now struggling to establish itself; certainly not 
sound broadcasting - television is different and would be separately 
treated by Mr Lloyd for the time being. Sound broadcasting has passed 
the stage of anxious care and has entered upon the next stage of promise 
and experiment; the promise and the experiment have been made the 
more exciting by the advent of very high-frequency broadcasting and of 
other technical novelties. Rather than encourage experiment by what 
may not unreasonably be called the tried paths of competition, the 
Beveridge Committee has painted an alarming but not very convincing 
picture of what must emerge from our sets, if more than one corporation 
be allowed to bid for favours. The majority of the Committee has allowed 
itself to be frightened by a bugbear. 

Mr Lloyd has not. He would tame the beast. He is not afraid of ‘sweep- 
ing changes’ by ‘a process of slow transition (which) would have its own 
advantage in that it would offer scope for experiment’. The pattern at 
the end of such a period of transition would comprise: (i) a B B C, con- 
tinuing the Home and Regional Services, obliged to provide news, pro- 
grammes for schools and overseas services, financed by a fixed licence fee 
for receivers (probably 10s.) and, as now, by a grant-in-aid for overseas 
services; and prohibited, as a condition of this method of financing, from 
advertising, so that the fastidious listener would have a wide range of 
programmes untainted by commercialism. (ii) One or two other com- 
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panies providing programmes on a national scale; financed by selling 
time to advertisers; but subject, in the matter of advertising, to rules and 
standards devised by a British Broadcasting Commission. (iii) Local 
stations, licensed to bodies such as universities, local authorities or news- 
papers, no one of which would be allowed to operate more than one 
station. Such stations are common in the U S A and many of them provide 
excellent programmes. (iv) A British Television Corporation, empowered 
temporarily to accept advertisements of a certain standard for sponsored 
items with a view (partly) to reducing the licence fee. (v) Finally, other 
television corporations at a later date, possibly repeating for television the 
scheme proposed for sound broadcasting. Mr Lloyd lists eleven advantages 
to be expected from the adoption of his proposals. Even if all the advan- 
tages claimed cannot be conceded in advance, at the very least Mr Lloyd 
has made out an immensely strong case for trying his scheme. 

It would be quite unfair to the majority of the Beveridge Committee to 
give the impression that it accepted the continuance of the BB C’s 
monopoly merely out of complacency. If, as is suggested in this article, 
the report is a disappointment, it disappoints through timorousness and 
inconsequence and not through any failure to tackle the problem. The 
well-known objections to monopoly were re-stated, re-examined and 
applied to the special circumstances of the case; they were certainly not 
ignored, for a mass of evidence and argument on the point was received 
and considered. No. member of the Committee could fail to be aware of 
the nature of the dangers and drawbacks of monopoly, but the members 
disagreed on the extent of the dangers and on the adequacy of the remedies 
proposed. 

In the case of the BB C the most obvious objection to the monopoly 
is the consequent size of the Corporation. In March 1950 it had 11,848 
employees. Such a monster must be unwieldy. It will also fail to attract 
to its service many good men and women, who will think twice before 
taking that plunge. Size is a quality which has few attractions for the man 
with a cutting edge to his mind, and as the pioneer days of the BBC 
recede into history it is likely to experience ever greater difficulty in 
attracting the sort of servants whom it needs. This leads to a second main 
objection to continued monopoly — the well-known tendency for standards 
to fall in the absence of competition. So far the BBC has maintained 
very high standards in some departments, and it is not possible to prove 
that the lower standards in other departments should be ascribed to the 
absence of competition. But times are changing. Hitherto the principal 
incentives have been the keenness of the staff and the desire to increase 
the number of listeners. But the pioneer spirit of keenness must be expected 
to die from natural causes, while the time will also come when the number 
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of listeners cannot be substantially increased. What then will serve to 
raise or to maintain the standards of British broadcasting, if it remain a 
monopoly? The Beveridge Committee gives no answer to this question. 
All it does is to assert per contra that commercial broadcasting must 
inevitably lower the quality of the programmes. 

A third major objection to monopoly is the familiar complaint against 
a state of affairs in which a man has only one possible employer. This 
makes the employee as little venturesome as the caricatured minor civil 
servant, who appears from time to time on the comic stage ‘and is also 
not wholly unknown in Whitehall. It also inhibits the employer - in 
practice, a superior but not a master — in his dealings with a slackening or 
dormant subordinate, upon whom the sack would have a disproportion- 
ately cruel and disastrous effect. Moreover, so cloistered an organization 
is apt to turn in upon itself, to create its own life and its own esoteric 
jokes, to become surely a less fit vehicle for a ‘Social Purpose’. 

Finally, there is the argument that so much influence as the BBC 
possesses should not be allowed to reside in a single body. The more 
alarming attitudes struck on this question are not wholly convincing. 
Certain critics of the B B C are prone to detect a communist or a fascist 
under every script; such vigilantes are ridiculous. The BBC could in 
theory use its power to subvert this, to exclude that, to establish a hidden 
censorship or to give everything a sinister ‘slant’. In theory, yes; in 
practice, hardly. Such malpractices by the B BC are much more likely 
to be a symptom of a deeper ill, of the general onset of the authoritarian 
disease, rather than a Langham Place Plot. The integrity of the BBC 
may fall victim to a creeping totalitarian ethos, but it is difficult to think 
of the B B C instigating, abetting, or even unconsciously permitting itself 
to be used for so sinister a purpose. Nevertheless, discounting fantastic 
hyperbole, there is room for uneasiness. Broadcasting has become the 
chief source of the people’s entertainment and is likely to play an ever- 
growing part in the education of children and of adults, in the presentation 
of the arts and in the conduct of religious and political controversy. Such 
authority and such responsibility may be borne and discharged only by 
men of exceptional ability and character. The highest tribute to the 
present and past Directors-General of the B B C and to their subordinate 
Directors is the acknowledgment that they have defied Lord Acton’s 
maxim about power. But will their successors, working in changing con- 
ditions, rise to the same heights? Will the B BC always command the 
same distinguished leadership? The slightest doubt about this strikes at 
the roots of the recommendations of the Beveridge Committee. No 
extension of the functions of the Governors of the B B C, no rearrange- 
ment of the machinery of the B B C, will avail anything, if the B B C’s 
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senior permanent officials are not in future every bit as good as they are 
now. 

Such being the principal objections to the monopoly, what are the 
safeguards proposed by the Committee? The passages of the report which 
deal with these are not easy to follow, but it would appear that the 
Committee’s recommendations amount to little more than comparatively 
minor matters of machinery, designed to mitigate evils which could not 
be wholly eliminated if the monopoly itself were to remain. The majority 
of the Committee makes suggestions ‘for extended functions of the Board 
of Governors, for a Public Representation Service as an essential portion 
of the structure of the broadcasting authority, and for Quinquennial 
Review of its work’. None of these suggestions has any effect on the size 
of the BBC or on the fact that persons in broadcasting have only one 
possible employer. The suggestions might just conceivably have some 
oblique effect on the quality of the B B C’s work and so on its ability to 
recruit the right kind of servants, but it is difficult to see how they would 
mitigate the dangers of the concentration of power. 

The first suggestion relates to the position of the Governors. The 
Governors 

must assume and must have power to perform effectively the function of a 

Minister in keeping his department in touch with public opinion and 

subject to external criticism. The channel for informed democratic con- 

trol of broadcasting must lie in the Governors. 
Those who cannot make much of this last sentence may (or may not) get 
some assistance from the next paragraph: 

From the conception of the Governors as performing the ministerial func- 

tion of relating the activities of the permanent staff to informed public 

opinion and to possibly changing policies, it follows that the Governors 
should be changeable rather than permanent and should be active in the 
world outside the Corporation as well as within the Corporation. 


In other words, the B B C must not be an ivory tower. Further: 


From the same analogy with a Minister follows the conclusion that the 
Governors collectively must be masters in their own house. They cannot, 
any more than a Minister does, themselves undertake the daily work for 
which they are responsible, but they must have the unquestioned right to 
look into every detail as a Minister has and like a Minister they must be 
prepared to defend or correct every detail. . . . Any suggestion that the 
Governors should be formally confined to matters of policy or principle and 
warned off the ground of practice and execution is dangerous. 


This safeguard amounts then to this: the Governors must know what 
goes on outside the B BC and what goes on inside it. There can be no 
objection whatsoever to this principle, provided nobody imagines that it 
constitutes a revolutionary change. 
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Next come recommendations for the establishment of a Public Repre- 
sentation Service, a department of P R O’s investigating public opinion, 
interpreting it to the Governors and generally acting as an ‘Office for 
Complaints and Suggestions’ - as the Committee terms it by reference to 
a similar department established during the first World War in the 
Ministry of Munitions. This new department, most of whose time would 
be occupied with the communications of carping critics, freaks, fools and 
fanatics, might perhaps gleam a grain of sense from a bushel of ill-informed 
abuse. (One recalls an unfortunate venture in the early days of the Third 
Programme, when miscellaneous criticism was invited.) The head of the 
new department should, in the Committee’s view, be a Director of the 
Corporation on the same level with the six existing Directors and should 
indeed be more favoured than his colleagues in as much as his removal 
from office would require the approval of the Lord President. The White 


Paper proposes to ‘leave it to the Governors to decide whether (to set up) , 


a Public Representation Service’ or to keep the BB C’s work ‘under 
constant and effective review from without’ by some other means. It is 
to be hoped that the BBC, already aware of the existence and of the 
importance to broadcasting of public opinion, will manage to keep itself 
properly informed without conjuring up a specialized ancillary service 
of these dimensions, whose very existence would serve to discourage 
Governors and Directors from gauging public opinion for themselves 
(which is what they ought to be doing and seem to do quite well with the 
help of a less pretentious staff). 

These and other recommendations (e.g. ‘Watch on the Watchdogs’ or 
‘The Governors should consider appointing a Committee of Advisers to 
frame rules for controversial broadcasting and to act as a Committee of 
Privileges in reporting on cases where breach of the rules by a contro- 
versialist was alleged’) suggest that the majority on the Beveridge Com- 
mittee were chiefly concerned with the negative purpose of evolving new 
rules and devices to prevent things from going wrong — putting in a long- 
stop im one place and getting new committees and departments to 
adjudicate on matters with which the Governors and Directors should 
themselves deal directly. Some of the resulting recommendations are, 
within these limits, valuable; others less valuable but perhaps usefully 
suggestive. And that is about all. 

Meanwhile a larger question obtrudes itself: what does the Committee 
think that broadcasting is? The majority writes: ‘Like the work of the 
Universities, broadcasting should be regarded as a public service for a 
social purpose and not as the sale of a popular commodity.’ Now this, to 
put it bluntly, is nonsense. What is broadcasting in fact but the retailing 
of a highly popular commodity ? Why should it not be so? What is wrong 
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with that? Why the high moral tone? Broadcasting is entertainment 
first, second and third. It is entertainment for the masses and entertain- 
ment for the highbrow too. It is also something else, but it is necessary to 
get the proportions right. There are other highly valuable activities — the 
news, broadcasting for schools, serious talks. There are certainly listeners 
who switch on in order to get information, not entertainment. Granted that 
these people exist; granted that it is the business of the B B C to cater for 
them, to encourage them and to try to increase their numbers. Yet the 
fact remains that they are comparatively few in number and will always 
remain a minority. To liken the B BC to a University is tantamount to 
declaring, on the basis of the annual O U DS smoker, that the University 
of Oxford should be regarded as a fun palace. So long as Committees of 
Inquiry into broadcasting regard the BBC in a light which would 
astonish listeners (of any size of brow) and which is in addition false, the 
reports of these Committees will make curious and unrewarding reading. 
Further, any view of the B B C which regards it as a purveyor of educa- 
tion or ‘improvement’ under cover of entertainment is vicious. There are 
those who believe'that the B B C has a mission to impart painless uplift 
while the patient is but half recovered from an anesthetic of light music 
or what not. This social purpose assumes, first, that instruction so imparted 
will be absorbed and, secondly, that instruction given openly would be 
rejected. Both these assumptions are highly questionable. What will be 
rejected is instruction given, not in a straightforward way, but either 
dully or to excess. As for the insidious policy of instructing in the guise of 
entertaining (not, be it said, giving entertaining instruction, which is 
something quite different), therein lurks a great danger. Take, for 
example, broadcast programmes in which controversial subjects are dis- 
cussed by Mr Labour M P, Mr Tory M P, Mr Sensible Middleman and 
the Ubiquitous Female. Does the listener, tuning in, ask himself what he 
will learn to-night? Or does he say something like this: ‘Let’s listen to 
these chaps; they’re sometimes rather fun’? Probably most, certainly very 
many, listeners tune in in the latter frame of mind. And the performers — 
for that is what they are - know it. And so they are not always too careful 
about what they say. If something amusing comes into their heads, they 
say it, even if it does not at all accord with what they said in Parliament 
or in the press a week or so ago. They are a ‘turn’, a political ‘circus’, a 
‘good show’. If they incidentally slip over, as it were under the counter, 
some serious idea or argument, the chances are that it will not always be 
up to standard. They give entertainment in full measure, but the informa- 
tion is sometimes of a lower grade, because it comes second. This is a 
result of confusing entertainment with ‘social purpose’, of failing to dis- 
tinquish one purpose from another, of failing to acknowledge what broad- 
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casting is to most people. The resulting policies and attitudes produce 
adulterated programmes and reports like the Report of the Beveridge Com- 
mittee. ‘I am not attracted’, writes Mr Selwyn Lloyd, ‘by the idea of com- 
pulsory uplift achieved by “the brute force of monopoly” to use Lord 
Reith’s phrase.’ When that brute force acts sub rosa it is, if detected, even 
less attractive and, whether detected or not, much less effective than it 
appears in the sanguine dreamland of self-satisfied paternalism. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS 


Bernard Wall 


The most important internal event that occurred in Italy during recent 
months was of course the elections — they took part in three successive 
weeks in May and June — for fifty-seven Provincial Councils, for the Com- 
munal administrations of fifty-seven Provinces, and for the regionally 
autonomous Sicilian Parliament. Now that the dust of the battle has died 
down it is possible to draw some interesting conclusions from its outcome. 
The present Ytalian Parliament, which was elected in 1948, has still two 
years to run, and external events may well effect a complete transforma- 
tion in the general outlook before 1953. Moreover, the results of Municipal 
Elections are no certain guide to prospects in a General Election. Never- 
theless certain broad conclusions are drawn in an analytical article by 
Paolo Vittorelli in the July number of the Florentine review, J/ Ponte. 

In the recent elections all parties, with two exceptions, either remained 
where they were or increased their votes. The exceptions were the Chris- 
tian Democrats, who suffered a sensational setback; and the Movimento 
Sociale Italiano (or Neo-Fascists usually known as the M S I), who made 
equally sensational gains. 

These results suggest that the political stability of the new Italian demo- 
cracy, which depended on the overwhelmingly heavy poll of over 12} mil- 
lion votes obtained in the elections of 1948 by the Christian Democrats, is 
now threatened. As Vittorelli points out, should the present trend con- 
tinue, the Christian Democrats may find themselves shorn of some four 
million of their votes at the next elections in 1953. In that event the whole 
political outlook in Italy would be altered. For, though the Christian 
Democrats might still be the largest party, they would be closely chal- 
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lenged by the Social-Communists of the Popular Front who could be 
expected to poll some 84 million votes. Furthermore, from the results of 
the Municipal elections Vittorelli calculates that about 2} million votes 
may be polled by the Neo-Fascists and Monarchists,* about 1,800,000 
by the Democratic Socialists and about 1,250,000 by the Liberals. The 
Republican Party, which supports the Christian Democrats in the pre- 
sent Parliament, can hardly be expected to win as many as a million votes. 

Hence, after 1953, we can envisage a parliamentary crisis in Italy 
strikingly similar to the impasse of political instability that exists to-day in 
France. That is to say, the Socialist-Communists and the Neo-Fascists 
who, though bitterly hostile to each other, are alike enemies of parlia- 
mentary institutions, will only be outnumbered by a coalition of all the 
democratic parties, namely the Christian Democrats, the Democratic 
Socialists, the Liberals and the Republicans. Now these parties have in 
fact very different policies. As regards social policy the Liberals are on the 
extreme Right, and there is even a danger that they may eventually be 
wooed to form an extreme Right bloc including the M S I, especially as 
they have now lost some of their more able leaders such as Brosio, Caran- 
dini and Pannunzio. The ideal function of the Democratic Socialists 
should be that of neutralizing the influence of the extreme Right-wing of 
the Christian Democrats, and hence their policy is the very opposite of 
that of the Liberals. Judged by their social policy the Christian Demo- 
crats stand midway between the Liberals and the Socialists; but they are 
divided from both by their attitude to the Church. Moreover, the Chris- 
tian Democrats by no means constitute a uniform body. Hence, even 
though in an emergency all the Democratic parties would probably unite 
to form a Third Force and to keep out the Communists and Fascists, such 
a union would only be precarious and repeated Cabinet crises on the 
French model would be likely to occur. 

The great stronghold of Christian Democracy lies of course in the 
Church, itself the most powerful force in Italy. It is the only party that 
can rival the Communists in organization, less because it has built up an 
efficient party machine of its own than because at election times the 
ecclesiastical authorities, from the bishops down to the remotest parish 
priests, are in a position to make propaganda that vies with that of the 
Communist cells. Vittorelli, who himself adopts the tone of anti-clericalism 
common to most of the writers in J/ Ponte, cites extreme instances of poli- 


* The problem of Monarchism seems to me to cause a confusion in these esti- 
mates. There is a current of pro-Monarchical feeling running through various 
Italian parties and it is quite incorrect to identify Monarchists with Fascists, or 
Fascists with the (socially) extreme Right. The word ‘Fascist’ tends to be used 
too loosely. 
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tical interference by priests and he believes that the reaction against the 
Christian Democrats may be traceable in part to irritation at ecclesias- 
tical domination. True enough, a section of the Christian Democratic 
movement seems to be tirelessly pressing for the establishment of a 
‘clerical’ state, i.e. for imposing upon the whole country a rigid ethical 
schema — especially regarding outward conformity — that is not acceptable 
to all Italians, nor even to all Christian Democrats. Thus, since 1948, 
quite apart from the controversy about the marriage laws to which 
Vittorelli refers, extremists have indulged in absurdities such as the 
draping of naked statuary in Italian cities and have spilled much ink on 
the subject of the proper length of women’s bathing-suits. Of course these 
extremists are by no means the most evangelical element in the Italian 
Church, and they cannot even find convincing precedents for their 
activities in the Vatican museums. In our epoch of world crisis the 
preacher who spends his time on such frivolous subjects as women’s legs 
presumably does so at the expense of graver matters; he forgets gospel 
maxims about the oppression of the poor or about hatred and violence. 
Judged by numerical standards Christian Democracy is incomparably 
more powerful than any movement that claims to be Christian in France. 
But intellectually it is weak and Christian Democratic circles by and 
large give no impression of having breathed a rejuvenating influence 
comparable to that of those French writers or priests who face up to the 
peculiar problems of Catholicism in the 1950’s. 

Furthermore the clerical and conformist extremism which appears to 
be the policy of some Christian Democrats endangers the unity of the 
Party and makes any eventual collaboration with the Liberals and 
Democratic Socialists more precarious than ever. Vittorelli suggests that 
substantial numbers of Christian Democratic votes have gone to the Neo- 
Fascists in the recent elections, but he does not make clear how discon- 
tent with ‘clericalism’ leads to Neo-Fascism, for it is equally possible for 
the extreme clericals themselves to make a pact with the Fascists. (Mus- 
solini himself established the precedent of trying to win their support by 
regulations against swearing and prostitution which were made no less 
formally impressive by the fact that they were never observed.) But any 
question of an alliance with the Fascists would be absolutely intolerable 
to the best minds of the Demo-Christian Party, men whose faith in par- 
liamentary government and the rule of law has been tried by years of 
hardship endured under Fascism, men such as De Gasperi himself. 

It may be something of an over-simplification to suggest that the decline 
in popularity of the Demo-Christians is merely due to irritation at the 
clerical influences in the Party. Other possible explanations occur to 
mind. There is the natural disillusionment with a government which has 
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been long in power and has had to cope with difficult problems such as 
that of carrying through an Atlantic policy of rearmament or of holding 
within limits extremist parties which are doubly dangerous in a country 
with only limited traditions of parliamentary government. As a back- 
ground to the whole business, of course, there is the peculiar attitude of 
large masses of Italians to the Church; an attitude with no parallel in 
England. There are countless Italians, if I may so express it, who enjoy 
shouting quack-quack after the priest and seem to live in a chronic state of 
irritation with his ways. Yet this does not mean that they do not have 
recourse to the Church in extreme emergency. Far from it. When the 
worst comes to the worst, there is always the thought that the preti, the 
priests, will pull the chestnuts out of the fire. And this applies alike to 
private emergency (such as when one is dying) and public emergency 
(the danger of a Soviet dictatorship). Many Italians looked to the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party in 1948 because there was a Communist scare 
and Christian Democracy was the strongest anti-Communist party. The 
immediate panic has now subsided. There is, however, a corollary to 
this that must be faced. If the Communists and Fascists managed to con- 
front Italy with an either-or, not only Italian Catholics but the majority 
of Italians might well prefer Fascism to Communism. It is in terms of 
this difficult situation that we must judge De Gasperi’s achievement in 
managing to hold together his immense party and enabling parliamen- 
tary government to be established in Italy. 
Paolo Vittorelli sums up his views of the lesson to be learnt from the 
Municipal Elections as follows: 
On each Democratic party to-day there falls a peculiar responsibility, and 
each has a special task. The Liberals have the responsibility of refusing to 
be drawn to the Right and towards nationalist blocs, and of not sabotaging 
every plan for reform. The Christian Democrats have the responsibility of 
making a bold and energetic choice between the conservative and reformist 
tendencies in favour of the latter; they must realize that if they choose the 
former way, though they may provisionally manage to stem their losses to 
the parties of the Right, they will be playing the game of the Communists, 
whereas if they choose the latter way they will contribute to stabilising 
democracy and hence to eliminating some part of the causes that have led 
no negligible proportion of their electorate to turn to the extreme Right. 
Finally the Democratic Socialists have the great responsibility of carrying 
on a struggle in the hardest sector of all, that of wooing the working classes 
from the Communists; should they fail in this task and rest in an apparently 
comfortable position of accommodation, within two years Christian Demo- 
cracy itself, in spite of its nine million votes, will run the risk of becoming a 
mere onlooker in the dialogue between the Communists and the Fascists. 


Further light is thrown on this problem of Communism and Fascism 
by a note on the Sicilian elections written by Leonardo Sciaccia in the 
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same number of JI Ponte. Ever since 1946 Sicily has been in a peculiar 
position, for it enjoys the privilege of Home Rule or Regional Autonomy. 
Its insular psychology develops in an atmosphere somewhat different 
from that of ‘the Continent’, or Italy proper, and indeed Sicilian reactions 
faintly recall those of John Bull’s Other Island. 
As Sciaccia writes: 
Only their proven loyalty about Home Rule saved the Christian Democrats 
from a painful defeat in Sicily. Sicilians ascribed this loyalty less to the party 
itself than to the members of the party who in the first legislature of the 
Regional Parliament fought for Home Rule with a good faith, honesty and 
intelligence that were beyond all question. . . . Not that the Sicilian is an 
enthusiast for Home Rule; indeed he looks on it with scepticism and does not 
hide his irony. . . . But expressions such as ‘defending Home Rule’ or 
‘Sicilianity’ excite his emotions as do all things that are abstract. In four 
years Regional Government has changed the face of the island; with roads, 
houses for the workers, schools, an increased tourist traffic and increased 
public assistance. But the Sicilian is still worried about the thousand 
employees who work in the Regional offices and are paid by the Region. 
. . - Ask him about what the Region has achieved, and he will answer in 
terms of what the Region costs (he will have got his statistics from a North 
Italian newspaper). But try telling him that the central Government is 
beginning to turn against Home Rule, and he will recite the most fervent 
act of faith in Autonomy. 


Meanwhile, says Sciaccia, the Neo-Fascists have gained much ground 
and they may well turn out to be the dark horse of the political elections 
in 1953. ‘If we want to make an impartial estimate, we must suppose 
that within two years the MSI has the possibility of mustering some 
half-million votes.’ (Sicily has a total population of just over four million 


souls. ) 


This estimate does not take into account the possibility of a considerable 
migration from the Communist to the Fascist ranks. This last fact may 
appear incredible to those who are ignorant of the Sicilian working 
masses. . . . The position of the Communists has become absolutely static. 
The masses that vote for the People’s bloc experience no more than a con- 
fused aspiration for an upheaval . . . for a freedom whose presence is 
measured by the absence of policemen. . . . They vote, that is, for ‘the 
Revolution’, not for a new social order. 


Sciaccia maintains that Fascist propaganda may find that this raw 
_ material is an easy prey and that the Communists, too late in the day, 
will realize what a mistake they are making in their all-out attack on 
Christian Democracy, and in their denunciations of it as ‘Fascist’. 
It is a bitter blow for a Sicilian to be obliged to admit that the strength of 
the M S I lies largely in the poorest classes. . . . The poorest quarters of 


Palermo and Messina, for instance, vote for the Monarchists; moved 
. . . by a sentimental state of mind that can roughly be called ‘Bour- 
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bonism’. . . . In Sicily the people have no ‘historical memory’. Their 
marionette shows and the deeds depicted on their painted carts are the only 
notion Sicilians retain of history — a past in which all is beautiful and 
perfect and good. As on the tombstones of our cemeteries all fathers are 
described as ‘the best of fathers’, all wives as ‘angelic’ and all thieves as 
‘outstanding for their honesty’, so all the past becomes happy beyond com- 
pare. . . . In practise a golden past that was never lived is substituted for 
the leaden present that has to be lived. . . . And this is what has happened 
with Fascism. 


And so, the author says, the Fascists are obtaining adherents amongst 
the poor who, though they are now better off than under his régime, 
dream of the golden age of Mussolini, and the youth of Sicily is subjected 
to a flood of rhetorical propaganda of the old D’Annunzian type. The 
writer might perhaps have amplified his points and added that the Neo- 
Fascist movement gains strength from the fact that in Sicily, as in Italy 
proper, the Fascists are the party of discontent and scepticism — and 
their tone appeals to the large sections of society that are discontented 
and sceptical about politics. Perhaps one could even add that Neo- 
Fascism derives no small part of its appeal from those very anarchical 
instincts whose expression Mussolini tried-most to suppress in the days 
of his power. After all, the link between Fascism and fundamental 
anarchism is no more paradoxical than the link between Stalinist mili- 
tarism and world peace movements. 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE AND GOD 
Herbert Liithy 
Translated by J. G. Weightman 


Jean-Paul Sartre’s new work Le Diable et le Bon Dieu threatens to burst 
the bounds of the bi-millenary celebrations, of which all the critics 
definitely declared it to be a part. Rarely before has a Parisian ‘premiére’ 
been so much heralded and considered in advance as the great social, 
literary and philosophical event of the season, and perhaps even of the 
the century. Sartre has written his Faust or his Soulier de Satin; the sheer 
size of the work forbids any less titanic comparison. The wonders of the 
production kept the newspapers busy long before the curtain rose at the 
Théatre Antoine. The programme proudly informs us that the play 
demanded the combined efforts of 104 technicians, who worked a total 
of 19,400 hours, 
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it has been necessary to widen the stage and rearrange the 24 supports, 

reaching to the flies, by means of which the 10 sets and their various parts 

are lowered onto the stage, set up 38 floodlights requiring 600 metres of 
cable, cut and sew 2,000 metres of cretonne and canvas, make use of 

600 Ibs of nails and screws, apply a ton of paint, as well as design, try on 

and complete go costumes. Set end to end, the flats would reach from the 

Théatre Antoine to the Arc de Triomphe. . . . To make possible the perfor- 

mance of a play of this kind . . . 121 persons, each one strictly indispensible, 

will be at their appointed places in the theatre. The play lasts four hours. . . . 
To conclude, the production was by the late Louis Jouvet, the scenery by 
Félix Labisse and the costumes have been ‘interpreted’ by Schiaparelli. 
Up till now we were used to this kind of publicity in the case of the 
‘superproductions’ of Cecil B. de Mille and Metro-Goldwyn Mayer. 

But let us not confuse the issue. This vast contrivance is meant to serve 
the spirit; it is set in motion solely to prove M. Sartre’s thesis. For four 
whole hours, the Word reigns doctrinally in the theatre without let or 
hindrance. The dramatic action is no more than illustration through 
images and gestures; in fact, it is gesticulation rather than dramatic 
action. And it is a really impressive achievement on the part of the 
author to have been able to keep up the torrent of sermonizing and 
theological argurnent without any interruption in the flow and hardly 
any slackening of the pace. He exploits all the brilliant effects of Sartrian 
dialogue; quick, biting repartee, formulz as clear and striking as slogans, 
blasphemy which scandalizes the audience and coarse vulgarity which 
goes beyond anything that the French theatre, although never very 
prudish, has hitherto dared to offer. In short, the Sartrian steam-roller 
has literally flattened both the public and the critics; in all the first press 
comments one could discern a note of despair, such as Sartre never fails 
to arouse: it is obvious that the play puts forward a thesis, but what is the 
thesis ? 

It is impossible to avoid the labour of briefly recounting the plot. This 
is in itself a hopeless undertaking, for how can one give a faithful summary 
of the action when the characters themselves, who have no other function, 
spend four continuous hours analysing it, without quite succeeding? But, 
like everyone else, let us make the attempt. The scene is laid in Germany, 
about the year 1525, during the stormy period marked by the Reforma- 
tion, the Wars of the Knights and the Peasant Wars. Konrad von Heiden- 
steim, a nobleman, is at war with his overlord, the Archbishop of Mainz, 
and the town of Worms has taken the opportunity to stage its own revolt 
against the Archbishop and the clergy. At the same time, the captain 
of a band of mercenaries who burn, pillage and kill everything and every- 
one they come across — Goetz, Konrad’s bastard brother — has treacher- 
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ously allied himself with the Archbishop and has laid siege to the town. 
When the curtain rises, the inhabitants of Worms assembled on the city 
walls, have just learned that Goetz has beaten and killed his brother and 
is preparing to storm the town. In order to counteract a desire for capitula- 
tion among the middle-classes, Nasty, the baker, a prophet and leader 
of the lower orders, invents an excellent revolutionary stratagem; by the 
use of false pretexts he incites the inhabitants to murder the Bishop of 
Worms and the clergy imprisoned within the cathedral precincts; once 
this massacre is accomplished, conciliation will become impossible. But 
the Bishop, when on the point of death, manages to pass the keys of the 
town to Heinrich, a priest in the poor quarters, an orphan torn between 
‘the rich man’s church’ and ‘the people’, and the only priest who has 
been allowed to go free. Now doubly torn between his duty as a citizen 
and his duty as a priest, in order to save the clergy at the expense of the 
city, Heinrich goes to hand over the keys to Goetz. Simultaneously, 
Nasty, who has left the town in secret in order to rouse the peasants in 
the neighbourhood and bring them to the relief of Worms, is captured by 
Goetz’s soldiers. 

Consequently, in the third scene, the three protagonists of the drama, 
Nasty the revolutionary, Heinrich the traitor, and Goetz, anarchist, 
brigand and knight, are assembled in Goetz’s tent. From then on, and for 
three and a half hours, Goetz strides up and down the stage, speech- 
making, blaspheming, lecturing and expounding in minute detail his 
private quarrel with God, even haranguing God himself and challenging 
him personally with such phrases as, ‘Stop me if you can!’ ‘Work a 
miracle if you can!’ The discussion is a vertical one, ‘between me and 
God’, and Goetz recognizes no third partner. ‘I, God and ghosts’; the 
ghosts or phantom-figures (les fantémes) are other people. He remakes, 
or rather unmakes Creation, or at least thinks he does. ‘Good exists 
already; God made it. I invent something new.’ The rough warrior has a 
plentiful supply of subtle maxims and neatly turned aphorisms with 
which to state his case, expound the principles underlying his burnings, 
killings and rapes, and even furnish the sociological reasons which 
explain why he is what he is; being the illegitimate son of a knight and 
a peasant-woman, belonging neither to the nobility or the people, he is, 
inevitably, everyone’s enemy and hostile to every social order. The 
speeches he addresses to his unfortunate mistress Catherine (whom he 
constantly obliges, in spite of the obvious truth, to swear that she detests 
him and submits to him only with hatred and disgust—otherwise he would 
experience no pleasure) complete the diagnosis of his particular patho- 
logical case: he is a pathetic figure (un pauvre type), a frustrated man who 
feels the need to conquer even that which is given to him, and can only 
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possess those things he snatches violently for himself; an existant who 
can prove his own existence to himself only by the suffering and the 
destruction he inflicts on other people. The great horror scene, which is 
fairly longwinded, reaches its climax in a series of decisions taken by 
Goetz ; he will burn Worms to the ground, massacre the whole population, 
rebels and clergy, rich and poor alike; torture all the people present on 
the stage, Heinrich, Nasty and an emissary of the Archbishop of Mainz; 
allow Catherine to be raped by all his soldiers in turn, until she succumbs. 
Just like that, for fun. .. . 

It is at this supreme moment, so systematically and almost pedantically 
terrifying, that the ‘great turning-point’ is reached, and Goetz completely 
reverses his ‘line’. It happens so suddenly and with such a lack of effort 
or motive that the spectator hardly notices it: it is no more than an 
incident in the dialogue, and involves no change whatsoever in the tone 
of the conversation. Nasty, who has an expert knowledge of historical 
materialism, answers Goetz, pointing out that his disorderly revolt 
against every kind of social order in actual fact favours the existing order, 
since individualistic anarchism is the most dangerous enemy of organized 
revolution. This argument does not seem to have much effect on Goetz; 
but when Heinrich the priest points out that, at bottom, all his misdeeds 
are lacking in originality, since man is in any case powerless to do good, 
the outlaw’s pride is wounded; what pleasure can there be in doing evil 
if one has no choice but to do it? Goetz therefore picks up the dice and 
makes a wager with God. If he wins, he will continue to do evil; if he 
loses he will henceforth do good instead. He casts the dice and loses. 
From now on, he is virtuous in just as systematic a fashion. He spares 
Worms, sets free the three prisoners and the unfortunate Catherine, 
shares out among the peasants the land he has received through the 
murder of Konrad, and attempts to set up a Communist society of Love 
on Earth, the ‘City of the Sun’. 

The remainder of the action can be summed up very briefly ; Good fails. 
Or rather, it systematically produces evil. By setting his serfs free, Goetz 
involuntarily starts a general revolt of the peasants against their masters. 
The peasants are crushed, but not before exterminating the inhabitants 
of the ‘City of the Sun’, whose only thought was to enjoy their unexpected 
good fortune in peace, and who refused to participate in the war waged 
by their former companions in poverty. (Are we to conclude that Sartre 
is anti-neutralist?) When Heinrich returns after a year and a day to pass 
judgment on the ‘experiment in virtue’ he finds Goetz in sackcloth and 
ashes, among the ruins of his dead city, penitent and having despaired 
of God and the world. 

Had the play been by a Christian writer, it would have ended thus, 
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with the humiliation of human pride. But, in the last conversation between 
Goetz and Heinrich, Sartre produces his final revelation, just as gratuit- 
ously as he produces ‘good’ from ‘evil’; there is no God. This is proved 
by the failure of good intentions, the wickedness of the world and the 
injustice of fate. It is a banal conclusion, but Goetz develops its philo- 
sophical consequences: ‘good’ and ‘evil’ define relationships with God, 
that is with the absolute, and such vertical relationships isolate man from 
his fellows. ‘If God exists, man does not exist. If man exists, God does not 
exist’. Goetz adopts the second alternative. ‘God is dead’ and therefore 
the obstacle is removed; the monad rejects its monadism. Henceforth 
Goetz will live with mankind in Good and Evil, beyond Good and Evil, 
‘with the people and for the people’. To mark this discovery, he begins 
by killing Heinrich who, although he has cast his religion to the winds, 
refuses to follow Goetz to this final conclusion; ‘the comedy of Good ends 
in a murder’. To join the people, that is Nasty, who has never stopped 
warning him of the counter-revolutionary character of his ‘experiment in 
Good’, he assumes command of the rebellious peasants; and, to overcome 
their very understandable distrust, he strikes down the first one who 
dares to contradict him, and proclaims; “The reign of man has begun.’ 
There is no ironical intention in this statement: Goetz has at last under- 
stood the revolutionary doctrine preached by Nasty, which is that the 
‘reign of man’ will not be introduced by the practice of goodness, but 
by war and murder, lies, terror and the deliberate sacrifice of whole 
generations. ‘In this world, good and evil are inseparable. We have there- 
fore to pass through evil to reach the good.’ Here, at least, we grasp 
Sartre’s meaning. 

It should be noted first of all that Sartre’s Goetz has as little to do with 
the historical Goetz as Fernandel with Julius Caesar. Le Diable et le Bon 
Dieu is certainly not a historical drama; in this respect, Sartre’s Grand 
Guignol melodrama does not bear comparison with M. de Pixérécourt’s 
dashing plays. The choice of a historical background is, perhaps, the most 
serious mistake in a work rich in mistakes. The Germany of Luther's 
day seems to be as totally foreign to M. Sartre as it is to his public; at 
the same time, it is not remote or ‘classical’ enough to provide the empty, 
almost abstract, ideal setting that ancient Greece provided for Les Mouches. 
Since he wrote Les Mains Sales, M. Sartre, yielding no doubt to a desire to 
explore new fields, has shown a tendency to wander off into misty, un- 
known Balkan territory, where he is capable only of putting false charac- 
ters into false situations. His Germans, who bear such strange names 
(Heidensteim we can let pass; it might be a comic misprint. But Nasty? 
Why not Hadji Halef or Chi Huang Wai?), breathe the air, not of the 
sixteenth century, but of the Café de Flore. Goetz spouts Nietzsche, 
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Nasty gives a popular, third-hand, version of Marx, and they all recite 
Sartre. The ‘historical situation’ chosen by Sartre, and the expounding 
of which confuses the action instead of clarifying it, perhaps seemed 
attractive because it offered a picturesque context, almost totally un- 
known to the French public, and directed against the Church and religion, 
those opiums of the people. One of the most successful scenes is that in 
which Tetzel, the famous seller of indulgences, sells salvation to the 
peasants at the rate fixed by Rome. (Incidentally, it was in opposition to 
Tetzel’s commercial venture, the purpose of which was to finance the 
building of St. Peter’s in Rome, that the whole movement of the Reforma- 
tion began: it was against Tetzel that Luther published his ninety-five 
theses, the first act in the break away from Rome — has the spectator at 
the Théatre Antoine any inkling of the fact?) Sartre accomplishes the 
extraordinary feat of avoiding, in a play lasting four hours and set in the 
time of the Reformation, any mention, or even hint, of the existence of 
violent religious movements; instead, we have Heinrich, a feeble carica- 
ture of the priest without faith. This is, on M. Sartre’s part, more than 
a historical impertinence; it is a serious dramatic error to have totally 
abolished the counterpart of ‘Church corruption,’ the religious impulse 
which inspired all the revolutionary and heretical movements of the time. 
To remove one’s opponent by sleight of hand is, perhaps, a useful trick for 
a lawyer; it is harmful to a dramatist. As a vehicle for M. Sartre’s own 
opinions, such a heavy, pseudo-historical contrivance is rather clumsy. 
But what matter? The main thing is that the noisy anti-clerical and anti- 
Christian scenes should ensure the play, in addition to literary success, a 
succes de scandale. It is rather discouraging, in this year of grace 1951, to see 
the progressive intellectual élite of Paris lost in open-mouthed admiration 
of Nihilist refrains dating back to /a belle époque, as if they were the latest 
scientific revelations: ‘God is dead,’ ‘Beyond Good and Evil’ and ‘Opium 
of the People.’ With almost touching obstination, the Parisian élite 
remains stuck in the avant-garde of 1900. 

All this, however, is secondary. Jean-Paul Sartre makes use of it, like 
the gifted self-publicizer that he is, but he is aiming at something else. 
The thesis of his Goetz is a political one, and he himself has defined it 
in an interview; ‘Goetz . . . is an anguished soul because, being the 
bastard of a nobleman and a peasant-woman, he is rejected equally by 
both sides.’ 

The problem is, how will he leave right-wing anarchism to go and take 
part in the Peasants’ War. The play is a dramatized political speech in 
which Nasty, the revolutionary, represents the dialectical truth of Com- 
munism ; not the eschatological Communism of 1925, but 1951 Stalinism. 
Like Les Mains Sales, the play, as a dramatization of a political doctrine, 
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revolves around a false centre; in Les Mains Sales, the hero was the young 
bourgeois Hugo, whom Sartre depicted with disgust and contempt, Hugo, 
who wished to ‘join up with the working-class’ (aller au peuple), but cannot 
manage it — not Hoederer, the robust Communist leader, whom Sartre 
draws admiringly in contrast to him. In the latest play, the stage is 
dominated by the pathological character of the noble bastard who also 
wishes to ‘join up with the working-class’, but who, as we shall see, 
hardly succeeds either; after four hours’ meditation on Good and Evil, he 
at last manages to grasp what Nasty, the baker, clearly expounded during 
the first ten minutes. In both plays, the falsely-based political thesis 
vanishes behind the particular ‘pathological case’. This could have meant 
a triumph of true drama over drama d@ thése. Unfortunately, the case 
presented has no implications either on the human and political plane, or 
on the religious and philosophical one; the case of an unbalanced mind 
has no general value, nor, alas, any dramatic value; ‘it proves nothing’. 
We have seen how Goetz practices evil — as a pathetic failure who has no 
relationship with the world other than his hatred and his cruelty. The 
virtuous Goetz is deprived even of that relationship; we could believe in 
the character’s wickedness because he believed in it himself; but his 
goodness is merely grimaces and false pretence. He ‘does good’ with a 
sneer, just as arbitrarily and as coldly as he ‘practiced evil’ before, simply 
because he has a wager with God and wishes to keep his bet; it must be 
added, however, that Goetz gambled with loaded dice and cheated in 
order to lose. And the good that he does is just as ‘loaded’ as the dice 
which determined it—the bag of ducats he gives to Catherine to send to 
the Devil, the kiss given to the leper, the stigmata he inflicts on himself 
with his dagger, after vainly begging God to grant them to him; all of 
which is intended to prove to the suspicious peasants that he is a saint and 
a prophet sent by God. Having succeeded in hoodwinking them, he 
cackles, ‘I’ve taken them in at last’. As a matter of fact, he had begun 
to be bored with evil, so ‘I thought of betraying evil’. To prove the 
‘impossibility of good’ something else is needed than a juggler who, for 
four hours on end, holds the public’s attention by drawing ‘good’ and 
‘evil’, at will, from up his sleeve. 

What of the third Goetz, who moves towards his fellow-men? He has 
‘killed God’, who separated him from them, but now ‘God’s corpse’ 
separates him from them still further. He cannot, of course, announce to 
the rebellious peasants his great discovery of the Death of God — they 
would stone him. Between him and the stupidity of mankind there now 
stands his superior knowledge; existentialist philosophy. Nasty, the theore- 
tician, has taught him that men can only be caught through their stupidity, 
that they can only be led by the nose. And so he leads them — to defeat, 
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incidentally — but he is more remote from them than ever. Thus, Goetz’s 
belief in God which, according to the theory expounded during the whole 
of the play, was the thing that separated him from his fellow-men, turns 
out, in the end, to be his only link with them. The monad has blocked up 
its last window. On this paradox, which shows every sign of being involun- 
tary, the curtain finally falls. It is high time. 

It may be that Sartre has found in this extravagant melodrama the 
dramatic formula which corresponds most exactly to his philosophy: 
complete arbitrariness in which the action is reduced to gratuitous 
gestures and the plot to a series of throws of the dice. Man, proclaims 
Sartre, is his own creation; nothing is given to him or imposed upon 
him; in the first half Goetz exaggerates everything, in the second he 
falsifies everything; and in the end, the author himself cheats, and by a 
purely rhetorical solution, wins a game that he has not even played. 
Nothing can come from nothing; man is, in each of his acts, his own 
cause — causa sui, All this is perhaps based on a misunderstanding ; existence 
which precedes essence is, in German, a play on the words Sein and 
Wesen; it is both (grammatically) evident and absurd, a pun of the 
kind dear to Germanic philosophers and in which their language allows 
them to indulge; and this essentially untranslateable play upon words 
has given rise in French — if we may be allowed an epigram — to a philo- 
sophy of existence. But let us not get involved in philosophical speculation; 
it is only when this philosophy inspires action, and amongst other things 
action in the theatre, that the misunderstanding becomes serious. For, 
of course, on the human plane, nothing can come from nothing. And 
since man contains nothing within himself, he is suddenly transformed 
from the status of absolute sovereign to that of a passive object; when 
man is no more than what he makes of himself, he suddenly becomes 
‘man who can do nothing about his situation’, and who is only what 
others (on) have made of him, a product of society. Moreover, society is 
reduced to the terribly elementary categories of Sartrian psychology: 
the rich, the poor and, between, the bastards. ‘The poor are only poor 
collectively; a single poor man is a rich man who has been unlucky’; 
such ‘is the doctrine that Goetz learns from Nasty. And Nasty himself is 
told by one of the peasants: ‘You stopped being a poor man a long time 
ago: you are now a leader’. The ‘poor’ and the ‘rich’ do not raise any 
problems; they are perfectly defined by their status as rich or poor. The 
only problematic characters, problematic because they are condemned 
to think, are the solitary individuals who belong to neither one group or 
the other; but they, too, are completely defined by their ambiguous 
‘class situaticn’. Goetz’s personality can be deduced in every detail from 
his half-noble, half-peasant origins, just as Heinrich is simply the product 
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of his contradictory situation as a working-class orphan who has become 
a priest in ‘the rich man’s Church’. In the same way, Jean Genét, the 
homosexual thief, is, according to Sartre, a product of the middle-class 
moral code; Jews are simply the product of antisemitism. Lastly, for 
Simone de Beauvoir, woman is, one might say, the product of masculine 
prejudice. 

These two theses — complete individual indetermination and complete 
social determination — might be the two poles of a dialectical antithesis. 
But so far Sartre has done no more than juggle with them as if they were 
ciphers; whichever you put first, the product remains zero. The enormous 
mechanism of Le Diable et le Bon Dieu functions in the void: the people in 
the drama are lifeless, because they are without character, secrets or 
inner motives; they are transparent and can be taken to pieces like clock- 
work. It cannot be said that Sartre’s drama of gratuitousness is boring; 
it touches on many things and many problems, but it is almost tautological 
to say that gratuitous action can arouse only gratuitous interest. Such 
action might equally well, and just as plausibly, be quite different, and 
prove exactly the opposite. 

Is the subject of the play, then, no more than faked anguish? Un- 
doubtedly, Sartre has not written a Faust; his quarrel with God is no 
more than schoolboy rowdiness. Nor has he written a Soulier de Satin; 
the strong poetic inspiration which can be felt in parts of Claudel’s work 
nowhere informs Goetz, who remains a mere puppet. Sartre’s theatrical 
monster, which is partly historical melodrama and partly a philosophical 
dialogue, is in fact Les Mains Sales, in a new guise; the drama of the 
‘bourgeois intellectual’. In so far as Sartre has painted his own portrait 
in the character of Hugo, or in the double character of Goetz and Hein- 
rich, his plays have a documentary interest. Since he wrote his long 
critical study, What is Literature? the central problem with which he has 
been unceasingly preoccupied — it is a double problem and he cannot 
see it as such because he refuses to analyse it into its two parts — is that 
of the relationship between ‘the intellectual and the proletariat’ and ‘the 
intellectual and Communism’. The problem is a real one, and so is the 
anguish it causes; and as long as one quarter of the French population 
continue to vote Communist, as long as there is a gap between the 
Communist proletariat and the rest of the nation, a gap that no common 
language can bridge, the better part of French intellectuals will be 
obsessed with this harrassing problem; why is it impossible to ‘speak to 
the people’ ? 

It might be wiser on their part to ask themselves what they have to 
say to the people. Judging by Le Diable et le Bon Dieu and Les Mains Sales, 
it is not very clear what Sartre has to say to the ‘masses’, except: “You 
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are in the right! Go ahead and hit hard!’ We may wonder, too, whether 
he does anything to solve the problem by moving it through time and 
space and hiding his ‘bourgeois intellectual’ inside a robber-knight’s 
coat of armour. For the problem is not at all the same as the hoary old 
question of ‘the intellect and the masses’. By equating the two, Sartre 
betrays two-fold intellectual arrogance; firstly, in imagining that the 
pathological situation of contemporary French society is valid at all times 
and in all countries, whereas one has only to cross the Rhine or the 
Channel to find something different; secondly, in believing that the 
situation has arisen through tragic intellectual superiority. (How simple 
everything is for the Americans; they have such elementary minds that 
they are not even class-conscious!) It is difficult to take a tragic view of 
the intellectual who cannot win a popular audience, if he has nothing 
newer to say than ‘God is dead’ and ‘Good and Evil is all poppycock’. 
Every crossings-sweeper is already only too familiar with such revelations. 

Sartre’s play is, then, more impressive by its size than by its content. 
The same is true of the performances of the excellent actors who play the 
main parts. Pierre Brasseur as Goetz accomplishes a remarkable physical 
feat in talking and acting without a pause for three and a half hours, and 
it is not his fault if his outbursts of rage and generosity remain empty of 
all emotion. As for the réle, which has been allotted to Maria Casarés, 
one of the best known and most talented of contemporary French actresses, 
it has so far been left unmentioned so as not to complicate still further an 
already confused plot. Hilda, Goetz’s philosophical ‘companion during 
his second period — his period of virtue — is probably one of the most 
false and useless female characters who have ever trodden the French 
stage. She exists only to allow Sartre to bring in one of his key-themes; 
‘Whenever two persons love each other, they do so against God’. But 
what has love to do with all this? If there is one feeling that Sartre’s 
characters can hardly be credited with, it is precisely love. It is only too 
obvious that they love neither God nor each other; they deliver lectures 
on the subject, which is something quite different. At most they love - 
certainly not men — but ‘humanity’, which is a matter of rhetoric. That 
is perhaps their distinctive feature. But ‘the love of humanity’ is a danger- 
ous thing; it can so easily justify any crime against mankind. 
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STALIN’S RISE TO POWER 
Ruth Fischer 


The following is a digest of a chapter from the projected second volume of Mrs Fischer’s 
study of Stalinism, the first volume of which appeared in 1948 under the title of Stalin 
and German Communism (Harvard University Press). The author was a leading member 
of the Communist International and the German Communist Party until 1926. 


By 1932 Stalin had succeeded in quelling the incipient rebellion in the 
Caucasian Party by eliminating Lominadze and Syrtzov, but he did not 
trust Kossior and Postyshev, assigned to stifle a similar rebellion in the 
Ukranian Party. The G P U was still far from being thoroughly cleansed 
of Bukharinites. Yagoda, the second in command after Menzhinsky, had, 
after all, supported Bukharin openly in 1928; he, like almost all the 
members of the Politburo, had until recently co-operated with Bukharin, 
Rykov, and Tomsky. Stalin could not even rely on Voroshilov or Kalinin, 
who with every report that came in from the famine-stricken regions 
wavered back towards Bukharin. Kirov and Molotov, Party heads in 
Leningrad and Moscow, irked Stalin by their persistent reports on the 
anti-Stalinist mood within their organizations. The estrangement be- 
tween Stalin and Molotov during these years, officially covered over, 
was not so carefully concealed within the Central Gommittee. Molotov, 
then already the second pillar of the Party, was omitted from the group 
of persons to be assassinated, as listed in the Zinoviev-Kamenev trial of 
1936: his name, appeared only in the second, the Radek-Pyatakov, trial. 
‘He [Molotov] was in discreet opposition to Stalin for two years or 
more, and Stalin did not at this time [1936] permit him to be elevated to 
the eminence of a victim of Trotsky’s terror.’ * 

In 1931 and 1932 a remarkable number of Trotskyites and Bukharin- 
ites were appointed to key posts. Trotsky later attempted to interpret 
these appointments as part of a scheme to compromise the oppositionists 


* The Case of Leon Trotsky, Report of Hearings on the Charges Made Against Him in 
the Moscow Trials, by the Preliminary Commission of Inquiry; Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, New York, 1937, p. 280. 

On the initiative of a group of anti-Stalinist American intellectuals and of 
Trotsky himself, hearings were held in Coyoacan, Mexico, April 10-17, 1937. 
The ‘jury’ was composed of John Dewey (chairman), Carleton Beals (temporary), 
Otto Ruehle, Benjamin Stolberg, and Suzanne LaFollette (secretary). The 
verdict was ‘not guilty’. The records contain a number of valuable details on the 
Trotsky opposition in Russia during this period. 
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by assigning them to posts in Berlin or Tokyo. In 1932, however, Stalin 
could not afford such dangerous procedures; he was aware that the 
frequent appointments of his personal enemies represented a direct 
threat, but he was unable to fight off this creeping penetration of his own 
apparatus. The instructions for the continuation of the severe purge which 
was already shaking the Party were further sharpened; when Trotsky and 
his son, Leon, who lived with him in exile, were deprived of citizenship 
on February 20, 1932, this was a stern warning that any contact with the 
banished leader was no longer a deviation from the Party line but high 
treason against the Soviet Union. The strictest instructions to the local 
organizers, however, did not achieve the end of eliminating the Trotsky- 
ites or producing the required numbers of reliable Stalinists. 

Whenever an important post had to be filled, the selection was made 
from the roster of old Party members who had been either Zinovievites, 
Trotskyites, or Bukharinites. The most violent factional fighters were the 
most experienced Bolsheviks; to eliminate them would have decimated 
the Party dangerously. In 1932 these startling appointments could not 
but be understood as a demonstrative policy of reconciliation, a promise 
of the early return of the capitulators to the policy-making bodies. The 
Party knew what it meant, for instance, when Pyatakov headed a mission 
to Berlin of the Commissariat for Heavy Industry in 1931; when Sokol- 
nikov, who had represented Soviet Russia at the economic conference in 
Geneva, was recalled from his Ambassadorial post in London to be 
appointed a member of the Collegium of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs; when Radek was sent to Geneva in 1932 as an observer 
to the League of Nations; when Putna, a known Trotskyite, after a short 
sojourn in the Berlin Embassy, remained at his post as military attaché in 
London; when Krestinsky, recalled from his post as Ambassador to 
Germany, became Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs; when Smirnov, 
Dreitzer, Holtzman, and dozens of other oppositionists received com- 
parable assignments abroad; and when, in addition to these official 
assignments, relatives of oppositionists were permitted easy exit to take 
health cures or pleasure trips abroad — a privilege never accorded ordinary 
Soviet citizens. 

Surreptitious contact, exchange of information about the situation at 
home and abroad, briefing on the next hoped-for or feared appointment 
of the Stalin secretariat became relatively easy. The technique of capitula- 
tion was generally adopted by oppositionists of all shades as a necessary 


device for survival; these declarations of repentance, which Stalin ex- - 


tracted, permitted the Politburo to co-operate with non-Stalinist Bol- 
sheviks. While Trotsky raged in exile, many of his best friends shrugged 


their shoulders and regretted that the ‘Old Man’ did not understand ° 
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that capitulation had become the only possible method of winning time 
in the face of an adversary like Stalin. 

During this period, two men — Malenkov and Yezhov — became in- 
dispensable to Stalin in the unofficial surveillance of the official G P U 
apparatus. Malenkov had been Stalin’s private secretary since 1925; the 
young Communist had been personally selected by Stalin when Stalin 
was beginning to feel his way in the Moscow organization, then divided 
between followers of Kamenev and followers of Bukharin. Malenkov had 
been most valuable to Stalin when he organized the revolt of the Moscow 
Party cells against the City Committee and its chairman, Uglanov. While 
the Western press focused attention on A. Poskrebyshev, Stalin’s chief 
personal secretary at that time, as the Kremlin’s ‘Grey Eminence’, the 
young and relatively unknown Malenkov gathered that intimate informa- 
tion about the moves and the moods of the opposition which Stalin 
really needed. : 

Yezhov was becoming Stalin’s other secretarial transmission belt to 
the C C C and G P U headquarters. Since 1923 Stalin had been building 
up his black cabinet — the thousands and tens of thousands of files of the 
secretariat in which the biography of every candidate for a Party assign- 
ment was registered. The candidate’s past and present affiliations with one 
or the other of the opposition groups within the Party were followed 
closely, to make possible a correct evaluation of his reliability or un- 
reliability ; his strong and weak points were noted, and a careful estimate 
was made of the possibility of winning him over or bribing him into 
dependence upon Stalin. Family and social relations with personnel abroad 
were red-pencilled, as were, of course, all connections with foreign 
Communists. Thus files composed by Malenkov, Party style, were com- 
pleted, secret police style, by Yezhov. Yezhov, a red-haired, neurotic 
individual, uncongenial to and unpopular with almost everyone, became 
an indispensable assistant to Stalin because of his memory and his capa- 
city for work. Yezhov was one of those police brains who perceive the 
world entirely through the particular detail of a particular case and, deaf 
and blind to any questions on a higher political plane, dissect all events 
into the odds and ends of the case under scrutiny. On human computing 
machines like Yezhov are the secret police systems of all countries built. 
Stalin had excreted the police features of his own nature on this person, 
and had thus made him, by confining him to this one field, the incarna- 
tion of the horrible and the unspeakable. Yezhov became the heart of 
the Stalinist G P U within the G P U. The official G P U and the Stalin- 
ist G P U had to co-ordinate their activities daily, and this, of course, 
caused permanent friction between the two branches of the service, 
competing as to which had the sharper eye for the danger spots within 
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the Party and the better technique in eliminating dangerous persons at 
the right psychological moment. 

In the whirl of these contradictory promotions and demotions, the 
status of the Zinovievites, the Trotskyites, and the Bukharinites was 
nevertheless still different: the Trotskyites and the Zinovievites had just 
come back from quarantine and had to move cautiously, whereas the 
Bukharinites had been demoted from policy-making to executive func- 
tions, but in most cases had succeeded in avoiding expulsion and deporta- 
tion. The demotion of one group and the gradual return of the other, 
brought them together in the second ring of the Party, outside but 
around the Central Committee. In this atmosphere all groups were 
anxious not to expose themselves prematurely, but, wherever possible, 
counteracted Stalin and diminished his internal authority. 

While Trotsky, almost to the end of his life, denied the ‘accusation’ 
that he was in alliance with the Bukharinites and characterized it as a 
monstrous distortion by the Stalinist falsifiers of history, the necessity of 
such an alliance, as the only chance of defeating the Stalinist Politburo, 
became the idée fixe of the best brains within the internal opposition. In 
the groupings subsumed under the term ‘opposition’, composed of 
multitudinous subgroups, unregistered and unregistrable, personal 
bitterness and the G P U-fabricated mutual distrust remained until the 
end disintegrating factors. At the highest level of these opposition groups 
it had become clear that the old differences had long lost their significance; 
the disastrous economic situation of the country produced a common 
denominator of political action. ‘Right’ and ‘Left’ factionalism had 
become outworn terminology, useful only to Stalin. A number of ‘plat- 
forms’ began to circulate secretly among the innermost ring of the opposi- 
tion, all attempting to give a balance-sheet of the existing situation in the 
country and proposing the first measures to be carried out by the new 
anti-Stalinist alliance. Of these many ‘platforms’, one — the Ryutin 
programme — has survived for the record, because it was noisily brought 
to the fore during the trials of the middle thirties; this platform, however, 
although the most important, was only one of many which tried to formu- 
late the common opinion. It is described as a voluminous document 
allegedly containing an eighty-page section on Stalin’s character, pro- 
claiming that Stalin was the ‘evil genius’ of the Party. Probably no anti- 
Stalinist outside Russia has ever seen it, and what we know of it is either 
Vishinsky’s version or what is dimly remembered of its contents by 
contemporaries. 

Ironically enough, Mikhail Ryutin, who gave the platform its name 
and who received posthumous fame from it, was chosen because he was 
an inconspicuous run-of-the-mill organizer who, the opposition hoped, 
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would not attract the attention that a programme carrying the names of 
Bukharin or Zinoviev would certainly have done. Ryutin, like Malenkov, 
was one of the Muscovite ‘backbenchers’ who had passionately supported 
Stalin against Trotsky; as early as 1928, however, he, together with 
Uglanov, ‘began to assert that the Left had turned out to be right in its 
stand on the question of the Party regime.’ After the installation of the 
Stalin policy in 1929, Ryutin belonged to the growing number of Musco- 
vite Bolsheviks who, according to the same source, regarded the ‘gigant- 
ism of the planners with rapidly growing hostility and even outright 
hatred.’ (Quotations taken from Trotsky’s evidence, cf. The Case of Leon 
Trotsky.) 

The Gosplan had been ordered to submit, before December 1, 1932, a 
plan for the year 1933 and, before January 1, 1933, a draft of a second 
Five-Year Plan. At the Seventeenth Party Conference, which opened in 
the Andreyev Hall of the Kremlin on January 31, 1932, Stalin preferred 
to let Molotov announce the second Five-Year Plan and to make clear to 
the audience that the Politburo had no intention of making any conces- 
sions to its critics: the victory of socialism had been so overwhelming that 
the first Five-Year Plan had been shortened from the ‘optimal (highest) 
variant by a fifth’ — that is, it had been accomplished in four years instead 
of five. In imitation of Stalin, Molotov dismissed both the Trotskyites 
and the Bukharinites as prophets of disaster who had been completely 
refuted by the success of the Plan. Nevertheless, in reviewing the achieve- 
ments of heavy industry, Molotov had to admit that the metallurgical 
industry was functioning poorly. In compensation, however, for the poor 
functioning of the old plants, new ones had been opened in the Far East, 
the Urals, the Kuznetsk district, and Magnitogorsk. ‘Socialism,’ he 
continued, ‘is not production for consumption,’ as many had thought. 
Machine industry, production of energy, and electrification would 
continue to have undisputed priority and must continue to be built up at 
a Bolshevist tempo. Soviet industry must reach the levels of its models — 
Germany, Great Britain, the United States — and could do so only by 
installing the second Five-Year Plan immediately and by enforcing the 
completion of collectivization in 1932-1933. This announcement of a 
policy which most of the Party organizers regarded as an outright course 
toward catastrophe, was received with resistance despite the official 
acclamation. Molotov tried to cheer his reluctant audience by conjuring 
up Engels, who had described the future socialist society as one in which 
the rural population would be rescued from the isolation and brutaliza- 
tion in which it had vegetated for thousands of years — the goal towards 
which the Stalin Politburo was leading Russia. Sensing that Engels’s 
prophecies were in no way sufficient to cheer up the conference, he 














grotesquely digressed into a long story about the Chicago gangster, 
Al Capone. He regaled the conference with details; biographical data 
of this famous gangster had filled no less than 1,587,422 newspaper 
columns in the capitalist press; 5,050 photographs of him had appeared 
in different journals; in the thirty-two years of his life he had spent 
$700,000, which he had acquired by trading in liquor, dog-breeding, 
operating gambling and ‘boarding’ houses, and many forms of blackmail. 
In the capitalist world, therefore, Al Capone was not an unimportant 
man but ‘quite a big gun’. (Inprecorr, 12, p. 151.) 

Molotov’s report to the Seventeenth Party Conference ended all hopes 
that the initiation of the second Five-Year Plan would be postponed. The 
moderate school had defended the view that the Five-Year Plan could be 
successful only if it developed in accordance with the historical disposition 
of Russian industry — a balance between the present capitalist and state 
capitalist, and the future socialist sectors of industry. Against this, the 
‘teleological school’ asserted that socialist planning could not start from 
such a conservative assumption of an industrial equilibrium. S.G. Strumi- 
lin, for example, declared at that time that ‘the art of planning does not 
accept industry as it is. Its goal is not the cognition of what is, but the 
reconstruction of what is, the active creating of a new world’. It was 
against these delusions of economic grandeur that the technical intel- 
ligentsia had constantly proposed a number of substantial modifications. 
Their criticism of the disproportions resulting from plan-anarchy, and of 
the disastrous living standards which also resulted from it, were formu- 
lated in almost identical language by all oppositionists, all Marxist 
economists formed in the same school of thought and experience. Thus, 
although Vishinsky did not insert a copy of the Ryutin platform into the 
trial record, it is possible to gain a fair notion of its main contents. 

When Molotov complained that Soviet labour had not yet attained 
sufficient productivity, he only touched with a light official finger on the 
thousands of sore spots plaguing the newly established industries — poor 
housing, bad food, lack of safety installations, lack of convenient trans- 
portation to and from the factories, the fact that clinics, schools, and 
recreation facilities remained in many instances only items written into 
the Party theses. Working conditions like these caused Marxist observers 
to recall Marx’s classical description of England in her period of primitive 
accumulation of capital. Obviously, the accumulation of state capital 
was producing an exploitation which outstripped the horrors of early 
capitalism. The Soviet press at the time could not but report constantly 
on the bad living conditions from which the new proletariat suffered, and 
discuss the catastrophic deterioration of labour discipline and the result- 
ing extremely low productivity. The Politburo was pushing the rapid 
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development of a network of factory canteens, but these suffered from 
the same sloppy administration as the factories themselves. Communal 
services and communal feeding, praised as the only way of living worthy 
of the truly socialist character of the new industry, were coupled with 
propaganda for victory gardens and small animal breeding. The incessant 
admonitions that the workers should produce their own food by an extra 
effort after the working day, became most unpopular. As the cattle 
slaughtering continued, the Politburo tried to improve the workers’ meat 
diet by stimulating large-scale rabbit-breeding: Rabbit stew, a popular 
dish on the tables of French workers and Spanish peasants, however, 
never replaced the family borscht in Russia, and the rabbit-breeding 
campaign only increased the grumbling about the luxurious shops for 
the upper strata of the Party and Soviet bureaucracy — the Torgsin, 
contemptuously described by Trotsky as ‘Asiatic bazaars’. 

As against the official line, the crux of Trotsky’s proposals was ob- 
viously neither the abandonment of portions of the Plan nor a general - 
demand for efficiency and better co-ordination, but the rejection of 
Stalin’s theory and practice of an industrialization programme based 
entirely on the resources and manpower existing within the Soviet Union. 
In Stalin’s concept, Soviet industry would accept transitional technical 
help from the advanced capitalist countries, but the final goal was the 
cutting off of the autarchic Soviet economy from the world market — a 
concept which Trotsky characterized as reactionary and Utopian, worthy 
of Hitler but not of Marx or Lenin. Stalin was correct in pointing out 
that the proposals of the oppositionist economists implied not merely a 
modification of the Plan, but an entirely different policy. Rakovsky, in 
his place of exile, and Sokolnikov, at the highest level of administration, 
had both, from their different points of observation, constantly asked for 
larger imports of machine equipment as a better means of industrializ- 
ing the country than the creation of an inefficient domestic machine in- 
dustry achieved at such a high economic and human price. When Sokol- 
nikov, on the occasion of his departure for London for trade negotiations, 
said in an interview that the advance of the Soviet economy would offer 
a much wider market for the products of British industry than ever 
before, he was already propagating “Trotskyite contraband’. Trotsky, on 
the other hand, was proposing ‘Bukharinite contraband’ when, in addi- 
tion to the curtailment of the industrialization programme, he asked for 
the liquidation of a large number of newly created kolkhozes. It was not 
necessary, he said, to place a cross over the entire collectivization, a 
tendency ‘now evidently raising its head even within Party ranks’. The 
most viable collectives should continue, but their reorganization should 
be carried out in accordance with the wishes and aspirations of its 
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constituents, and those kolkhozes which were forcibly kept going against 
the resistance of the peasants must be shut down. Such an act would 
demonstrate that the Soviet Government had sincerely abandoned the 
enforcement of collectivization of agriculture, and this was the only 
method of reducing the disruption of the rural economy and preventing 
a civil war. It was insanity, Trotsky continued, in his programmatic 
essay, Soviet Economy in Danger, written in October, 1932, to keep by force 
within the collectives peasants who fought collectivization by all means 
at their disposal — by pilfering the crops, slaughtering cattle, burning 
down communal buildings, and assassinating Party organizers. Kol- 
khozes which could be held together only by force should be frankly 
- dismantled, and a return to private farming made the official policy. 
Rebelling peasants, instead of being deported, should be helped to return 
to their farms by grants of farm machinery and redistribution of livestock. 

The slowing down of industrialization combined with a partial return 
to private farming formed the Trotskyite programme of the inauguration 
of a Neo-N E P which resembled, almost to the dotting of the ‘i’s’, the 
Bukharinite concept that Russia should ‘grow into socialism’, with careful 
adaptation of the phases of this growth to both economic and psycholo- 
gical reality. 

Despite the incompleteness of his information, Trotsky intuitively 
sensed the temper of the country towards the Five-Year Plan. Forced to 
leave the USS R in 1929, before Stalin’s Second Revolution had trans- 
formed the social structure, he was less able to feel the full impact of 
Stalin’s drive toward Party despotism. He continued to envision the 
elimination of Stalin in the spirit of the oppositionist bloc of the middle 
twenties, which would have brought about the change in the main by 
pressure from below. This pressure from the Party ranks was more or 
less conceived as a parallel to the labour movement under capitalist 
conditions. In Trotsky’s personality there remained until the end a sub- 
stantial residue of nineteenth-century liberalism. Trotsky saw Stalin 
falling under the blows of the ‘masses’; but he shifted back and forth in 
his attempt to define the specific forms by which this mass movement 
should or could be organized under the despotic Stalin regime. After 1933 
he replaced the formula ‘return to Soviet democracy by return to Party 
democracy’ by the concept that a political revolution was necessary to 
overthrow Stalin. In 1937, when he was defending himself against the 
accusations made in the Moscow trials, he said: 


When I, Trotsky, say you must remove Stalin, I propose to remove him, 
in order to change the Secretary. When it becomes a slogan of the masses, 
it cannot mean assassination. The bureaucracy will oppose the masses, the 
masses will use violence. This is legitimate. (The Case of Leon Trotsky, p. 276.) 
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Trotsky was equally vague in defining the consequences of such a 
political revolution. Until 1933 he maintained, although less emphatic- 
ally, the concept of the monopoly of the Communist Party functioning 
democratically in a truly representative Soviet. During our meetings in 
Paris in the middle ’thirties, I tried to extract from him a more concrete 
statement of how the overthrow of Stalin could be achieved. Our dis- 
cussions never got farther than theoretical evaluations of the nature of 
the Stalinist regime. Trotsky’s vagueness on this all-important question 
was one of the reasons why so many ex-Communists left his organization 
after a longer or shorter trial period. 

The internal opposition had moved much farther from this concept of 
Party reform than Trotsky, in exile, realized. To them, the ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat’, both Lenin-style and Stalin-style, had become an out- 
worn political form incompatible with the desired policy of shifting from 
Stalin’s course to a policy of growth into socialism. The removal of the 
Stalin clique from power was to them only the first step to political 
changes of such a decisive character that the growth of Soviet democracy 
would create guarantees against a relapse into despotism. The modera- 
tion of the tempo of planning, and a partial return to private farming 
would not result in a reconciliation between the Party and the peasants 


| ifit were not tied to a Soviet regime guaranteeing the gradual demolition 


of the dictatorship. In this period, all oppositionists were in quest of a 
governmental programme which would keep intact the basic structural 
change brought about by the October revolution, but which would 
develop the new society by enlarging the base of popular support. The 
Popular Front — a bloc of all productive classes against ‘reaction’ — which 
became the driving idea of the European Left of the middle ’thirties, was 
first conceived by the Russian oppositionist circles, as a reinterpretation 
of Communism in the face of the new enemy, Fascism. In 1932, Hitler 
was not yet in power, but it was nevertheless obvious that Fascist national- 
ism, rather than a proletarian revolution, 1917 style, was on the rise in 
Germany. Although all Russian Communists endorsed a qualified 
diplomatic and military co-operation with Germany which, by her status 
as the greatest power in Central Europe, was the most important factor 
in the European power game, the oppositionists were to a greater degree 
than the Stalinists convinced that a Hitler Germany would be a mortal 
threat to Communist Russia. The semi-Fascist regimes in the Balkans and 
in Central Europe, flourishing because of the disintegration of the Weimar 
Republic, were additional symptoms of the drive towards Fascism in 
Eastern and Central Europe. In 1932 Europe was already divided be- 
tween Fascist and democratic regimes, and Fascism was threatening both 
Western democracy and European labour. The cycle of revolutionary 
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and counter-revolutionary phases, which had filled the nineteenth 
century, seemed to have reached a new stage in which the counter. 
revolution against 1917 was on the upsurge and concentrating its forces 
for an attack. 

Ryutin had characterized Stalin as the ‘evil genius’ of the country and 
demanded his elimination, because he was the incarnation of that stratum 
in the Party which had become organically unable to understand the era 
of Fascism and draw the lessons from it. The political and social gains of 
the October revolution should be defended against any restoration of the 
status quo ante 1917; revolutionary legality, however, should safeguard 
Soviet institutions from arbitrary intervention by the State Party. 
Democratization of the Party and the Soviets meant, for the opposition, 
not the regular calling of cell meetings and election of officials, but a 
definite separation of Party and Soviet institutional authority and a 
system of checks and balances. 

The opposition did not regard the abolition of formal inequality be- 
tween workers and others as sufficient; it desired, under a new constitu- 
tion, to license a number of Soviet parties as the legal representatives of 
peasant organizations, the technical intelligentsia, and workers’ organiza- 
tions. The opposition leaders did not fear such a multi-party Soviet, 
because they were of the opinion that parties permitted to function, after 
the acceptance of a Soviet constitution based on the social and economic 
changes of the 1917 revolution, would not constitute a danger of restora- 
tion. A multi-party Soviet seemed to them the only guarantee against a 
relapse into over-centralization and an uncontrolled Party despotism, 
which was creating a real danger of counter-revolution because, in the 
historical perspective, it was becoming insupportable for the Soviet 
people. 

In contrast to Trotsky, the internal opposition and especially Bukharin 
were of the opinion that the State monopoly of organization made the 
organization of an anti-Stalin party impossible. The capitalist State of 
the nineteenth century, against which the labour organizations had had 
to fight, was a feeble opponent in comparison with the Stalinist or Fascist 
regimes. The internal opposition had witnessed the fusion of all political 
and economic controls from a better observation point than Trotsky. 
They could not share his illusion that it took only an act of will, a moral 
choice, to organize a Leninist underground party which would grow into 
a political opposition able to defeat the Stalin Party. It appeared possible 
in 1932, however, that the economic catastrophe would disrupt the 
centralization of State power and that the Stalin Politburo might locally 
and temporarily face unmanageable tasks. If the oppositionists were to 
place themselves openly at the head of local rebellions, for instance in the 
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Caucasus or the Ukraine, then all other latent opposition forces in the 
country could perhaps be mobilized and led to a general uprising. The 
bulk of such a resistance movement, however, would be not the prole- 
tariat led by an illegal Leninist party, but the discontented peasant 
masses and the equally discontented technical intelligentsia. 

The chances of local peasant uprisings against the central power had 
always been minimal. But even if this historical experience should be 
refuted, due to the extent of the economic catastrophe in Russia, the ques- 
tion remained; what would be the result of such a victorious peasant 
uprising? Oppositionists, especially the Bukharinites, who put peasant 
discontent in the centre of their analysis, thoroughly discussed that 
problem. They could not but come to the conclusion that if they risked 
aligning themselves with the peasants against the Stalin Politburo, a 
substantial portion of the oppositionists, though aggressively hostile 
toward Stalin and in sympathy with Bukharin, would, frightened by the 
consequences of their own ideas, return to Stalin. Stalin, now relatively 
weak and losing his authority within the Party, might emerge from such a 
crisis with renewed strength. He would appear as the legitimate defender 
of the October revolution against a counter-revolutionary coup and rally 
the Party cadres around him. The final result of such a struggle would be 
not the victory of an imaginary Soviet democracy, a Leninist opposition, 
but either the military victory of Stalin and the inauguration of a new 
terrorist phase of his dictatorship, or that of a military leader emerging 
at the head of the rebels, who would then instal an equally terroristic 
anti-Communist dictatorship. Improbable as it was under the given 
conditions, the victory of an open anti-Stalin rebellion would be most 
likely to end with the establishment of a Russian variant of Fascism. 

When Bukharin testified, in 1938, that the opposition was orienting 
itself towards an insurrectionist movement, and added that they therefore 
felt themselves responsible for the insurrectionist trend because they had 
based their strategy on its existence, he had to speak in the forms imposed 
by Vishinsky, but he nevertheless presented the political analysis of all 
oppositionists at that time. They were obsessed with the problem how to 
eradicate the Stalin stratum of the Party with calculable risks. In the 
famine summer of 1932, many oppositionists felt themselves justified in 
considering a palace coup the least evil of all possible solutions. 

In the Marxist theory of revolution, the palace coup is always contemp- 
tuously dismissed as a technique characteristic of Latin American re- 
publics or despotic Asiatic regimes: in a stagnant society one clique 
within the ruling group forcibly displaces another, and the new regime is 
socially almost identical with the old. The opposition, however, considered 


itself rather than Stalin the legitimate defender of the October regime. 
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And (to formulate this concept in its own language) it wanted to change 
the political forms of that regime, but not its social content. Under the 
new conditions it found itself entitled to consider a coup, which would 
resemble in its external form the contemptible palace coups in semi- 
feudal or Asiatic societies, but would actually have quite a different 
character. It would not be a putsch by a military clique, but the execu- 
tion of a silent order given by the Party majority against the usurpation of 
all Party controls by the Stalin minority. Since this minority made the 
necessary change by Party procedure impossible, the pressure which a 
Party Congress could no longer exert had to be replaced by an ultimatum 
delivered by key organizations, including the military. In his trial, 
Bukharin carefully and stubbornly insisted on placing the date of the 
planned palace coup in 1932, although Vishinsky, with his amiable per- 
suasiveness, insisted that he should admit planning it as early as 1928 or 
1929. Bukharin’s insistence is important here, for he wanted to convey, 
through the fog of the Vishinsky procedure, that the opposition felt itself 
entitled to attempt the forcible elimination of Stalin in 1932, when the 
misery of the country cried out for it, and not in 1928 or 1929, when they 
still hoped to modify policy by Party procedures. 

It is of course beyond the reach of our present knowledge to frame even 
a working hypothesis as to the point to which the plans of the opposition 
had matured; whether they ever got beyond understanding the necessity 
of removing Stalin, or whether they ever transposed that recognition into 
a plan of action. Certainly one or the other hothead within oppositionist 
circles occasionally proclaimed that Stalin must be eliminated physically 
at once and some of them possibly dreamed that the perfect way to do it 
was to have him strangled, like Czar Paul in 1801, by one of his body- 
guards, after which one would announce to his followers that he had died 
of a heart attack. But the elder statesmen of the opposition knew that this 
solution, theoretically simple, was only a pleasant dream; Stalin, who knew 
his Russian history as well as they, was particularly careful in the choice 
of his bodyguards. Therefore, until the end, the opposition waited for the 
propitious moment when they would have enough support within the 
Central Committee, and enough solid sympathy within the army and the 
NKVD. Then they could deliver an ultimatum to Stalin that he 
abdicate from the Secretariat, an abdication later to be formally endorsed 
by the Party organizations. To facilitate the winning over of the Stalinist 
cadres to the new Party directorate, someone as near to Stalin as possible, 
perhaps Molotov or Kirov, should be the new General Secretary. The 
reform of Party and State apparatus could then proceed gradually, 
beginning with the replacement of incorrigible Stalinists in key places, 
and ending with the calling of a regular Party Congress to endorse the 
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coalition Central Committee, which would contain a substantial number 
of dissident Stalinists. After a transition period, the Central Committee 
would call an all-Soviet assembly to decide upon the new Soviet con- 
stitution. Stalin’s personal fate would be decided only in the second phase 
of the operation, after the new Central Committee was firmly installed. 
But no one had any illusion that, after the coup, Stalin would be provided 
with travel facilities to go to any place of his choice, and no one was 
particularly concerned about the physiological future of the evil genius 
of the Party. 

Stalin passed the famine years of 1932 and 1933 in growing fear of such 
a coup. He was reasonably sure that he could protect himself against 
assassination, but he was acutely aware that physical safeguards did not 
protect him from a possible upheaval within the Politburo and the Central 
Committee. Scrutinizing secret reports from all over the country, he could 
not but see the rise of the oppositionists’ influence within the Party and 
Soviet administration. Uncertain about his control apparatus, he post- 
poned the Seventeenth Party Congress, scheduled to be held in 1932, 
from one date to another. The opposition’s most difficult problem in 
connection with the composition of the post-Stalin Central Committee 
was the question of Trotsky’s return to Russia. Although there remained 
a number of important differences in policy between the internal opposi- 
tion and Trotsky, his return was regarded as a matter of course. The 
internal opposition could not reasonably hope to eradicate the Stalinist 
stratum from the Party without Trotsky’s energy and prestige. Contact 
with Trotsky in exile during the preparatory stage involved such in- 
calculable risks, however, that most of the oppositionists rejected it as 
more of a danger than an advantage. They were sure that Trotsky’s 
organizations were full of G P U agents. 

Trotsky had set up his headquarters in Prinkipo in imitation of Lenin- 
in-exile. Here begins the tragedy of his life: he did not realize how archaic 
his methods had become with the rise of Stalinism and Nazism. The 
groupings he attracted could not but be composed of immature and 
sectarian elements indulging in a vulgarization of pre-1917 Leninism. 
Trotsky was a great revolutionary leader, but at no time had he ever 
attempted to become a Party organizer. His repeated declarations that, 
although in touch with underground organizations in Russia, he was 
never in contact with a conspiracy aiming at the assassination of Stalin, 
are true. But he did not deny having secret contacts, at least until his 
departure for Mexico City in 1937. For years a number of his old friends 
tried to get in touch with him from Russia and when they were on missions 
abroad. While the internal opposition was suspicious of the foreign 
Trotskyites, who were unable to understand the specific conditions 
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inside Russia, they regarded everything that Trotsky wrote as of the 
highest importance. His articles and pamphlets impressed the personnel 
in the Embassies and delegations abroad, who eagerly reac cvery word 
and carried the anti-Stalin virus back to Moscow and Leningrad. The 
personal bonds between Trotsky and many of his followers in Russia 
could not be broken quickly; and although his organizational influence 
diminished, his moral stature grew pari passu with the increasing terror of 
the Stalinist regime. 

The palace coup that never took place was discussed in all its fearful 
possibilities within the intimate circles of the Stalinists. What the opposi- 
tion lacked was not the potential power to overthrow Stalin, but the co- 
ordination of power. The trials indicate that Stalin was continuously 
aware of the danger. Thus, for instance, Yagoda had to confess: 


In 1932, in connection with the general plan of the Right to overthrow 
the Soviet government and to seize power, I established connections with 
Yenukidze on Tomsky’s instructions. These instructions were not for- 
tuitous. At the time the main idea of the Right and the starting point in the 
activites of their organization was a counter-revolutionary coup by means 
of seizing the Kremlin....The main idea was a so-called ‘palace 
coup’. ... Towards the end of 1932 I was meeting him [Yenukidze] 
regularly and discussed with him on more than one occasion the questions 
of the ‘palace coup’. From Yenukidze I learned that a conspiratorial 
military organization had been set up in the Kremlin, and was ready to 
effect the coup at any moment. (Record III, p. 569.) 


During the summer of 1932 the Ryutin platform certainly circulated 
among selected members of the internal opposition; it was designed as 
the instrument of the Right-wingers to achieve finally the desired co- 
ordination of the various intra-Party oppositionists. Stalin knew about 
the platform and watched its circulation; one may assume that some 
oppositionists knew that Stalin knew, but they dismissed this because they 
felt themselves to be in the ascendancy. The Stalin secretariat was able 
to plant a microphone in the villa which Zinoviev and Kamenev occupied 
together in Ilyinskoye, near Moscow. But Stalin could not as yet take 
stricter measures, because he feared that one stroke against a high- 
ranking oppositionist would set off uncontrollable reactions within the 
Central Committee. When at last at the end of 1932 he succeeded in 
having Zinoviev and Kamener expelled, he was certainly disappointed 
with the insufficient measures which he had extracted from the Politburo. 
The wording of the expulsion decree, already joining Zinoviev-Kamenev 
with Bukharin’s proxy, Uglanov, in one counter-revolutionary group, is 
substantially stronger than the acts which accompanied it. Stalin must 
have felt much like a prosecutor who has assembled documents which 
seemed to warrant extreme punishment, but cannot bring the jurors 
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around to his view. The Politburo sought to limit Stalin’s punitive cam- 
paign rather than broaden it, and Stalin had to assure the Central 
Committee that he did not intend to make the expulsion of Zinoviev and 
Kamenev the beginning of a decapitation of all oppositionists, and at the 
same time had to assure his own group that he did intend to do this. 
Bukharin and Rykov appeared conspicuously on many public occasions 
and on the platforms at Party meetings. It was spread throughout the 
Comintern that neither they nor Tomsky were really in danger despite 
the temporary expulsion of their adherents, Uglanov, Slepkov, and 
Maretzki. 

Zinoviev and Kamenev received relatively mild treatment. There was 
almost no change in their quiet way of living. Forced to leave Moscow 
for a short time, they returned after a few months. Although no longer 
permitted to contribute their occasional colourless articles to the Party 
press or to appear on Party platforms, they were in no way cut off from 
the Party milieu, where their second expulsion was considered a temporary 
inconvenience, and it was believed that they would gradually come back 
into front-rank positions.* 

On January 12, 1933, at the Plenum of the Central Committee, Stalin 
announced the second Five-Year Plan. The expulsion of Zinoviev- 
Kamenev was deliberately treated with discretion. The Plenum did not 
alarm the rank and file about a new ‘plot’ by Zinoviev and Kamenev. 
The session was obviously in no mood to give Stalin special honours for 
his vigilance, but Stalin gave his collaborators no rest: he produced an 
additional report on the discovery of another anti-Stalinist group, even 
nearer to the policy-making centre than Ryutin-Zinoviev-Kamenev. 
The centre of this new conspiracy was a member of the Central Com- 
mittee, Alexander Petrovich Smirnov, an old friend of Lenin. Yet Stalin 
merely proposed his expulsion from the Central Committee. 

Both Bukharin and Rykov appeared on the platform and each made a 
carefully considered statement which, although worded as an acceptance 
of Stalin’s second Five-Year Plan, still contained substantial reservations. 


* Erich Wollenberg, a former German Communist and author of several 
studies of the Red Army, who lived in Moscow in 1933, told me the following 
story: Zinoviev lived, during the winter of 1932-33, in a country house near 
Moscow. During the summer he had acquired a cow to tide his family over the 
dreadful winter, and this was indeed a great privilege in this time of famine. After 
his expulsion he had no right to receive winter fodder for the animal, and was 
faced with starvation for both his cow and his family. Friends gave him the sar- 
donic advice that the best way to overcome the cow crisis would be to call on 
Yagoda for help. This, to the surprise of his advisers, Zinoviev actually did, and 
he promptly received a six-months’ ration ticket for fodder, which kept him and 
the cow going through that winter. 
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Bukharin, after stating that the general line of the Party was right, and 
calling it, in formalized language, a socialist advance, calmly presented 
himself as, ‘more than all the rest, the ideological author of . . . formula- 
tions which subsequently created a certain Right oppositionist conception.’ 
Bukharin gave Stalin the ritual praise, but it was qualified and restrained. 
The historically formed leadership of the Party, he said, headed by the 
energetic and resolute figure of Comrade Stalin, had acquired the com- 
plete right to lead the whole of the further process. ‘At the present time 
all words dissolve in steam and smoke; what is important is to check 
on the performance, and the sole criterion for that is practical work.’ 


(Inprecorr. 13, p. 77.) 


THE MASTER OF ENGLAND 
W. L. Burn 


‘Talked yesterday for an hour with the famous master of England, Joe 
Chamberlain.’ So Theodor Herzl wrote on October 23rd, 1902. Three 
weeks later the Kaiser, writing to Biilow, said of Chamberlain, ‘He is 
absolutely dominant and all-powerful in England, and has the absolute 
support of all classes of the people.’ Within a year of the first of these 
pronouncements Chamberlain had resigned from the Cabinet and in 
less than three years after that his effective political life came to an 
end. 

The fourth volume of the biography which J.L. Garvin began and 
which has now passed into the exceedingly competent hands of Mr 
Julian Amery,* covers the period between the beginning of 1901 and 
Chamberlain’s return from South Africa in March 1903. By comparison 
with what has gone before and with what must follow, the early, bitter 
fervours of the National Education League, the Unauthorized Pro- 
gramme, the Home Rule crisis of 1886, the Jameson Raid, the South 
African War, the campaign for Tariff Reform, these two-and-a-quarter 
years form a period of consolidation. Mr Amery, in his preface (ix) 
modestly disclaims the hope of having maintained the quality of his 
predecessor’s work. Some readers, who accept Mr Amery’s high, but just, 
estimate of Garvin’s three volumes will regard his implied criticism of his 
own as altogether unnecessary. Perhaps the most striking fact about Mr 
Amery’s volume is the skill which he has shown in his arrangement of 


* The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. By Julian Amery. Volume IV (1901-1903). 
Macmillan. 1951. 30s. 
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subjects which necessarily overlap. To deal with Chamberlain’s South 
African tour in detail in the middle of the book and then, retracing his 
steps for a year and a half, to bring it into exact alignment with domestic 
and party developments, is a feat as successful in execution as it was bold 
in conception. It is the sort of thing which, far more than fine writing or 
ambitious generalizations, makes the difference between a definitive 
work and a meritorious compilation. 

We must wait until the publication of Mr Amery’s next volume for his 
final views on Chamberlain. They will not be easy to form. The history 
of early and mid-Victorian England is coming, very slowly and pain- 
fully, into something like perspective. We share the anxieties of the one 
and take refuge in the security or the fancied security of the other. On the 
domestic side of late Victorian and Edwardian history we are conscious 
of vast, massed forces, great power, great wealth, great arrogance and 
discontent, but their relations with each other still, in spite of the work of 
Mr Ensor and the late M. Halévy, demand further elucidation. What is 
left and what is gone, for instance, of the causes Chamberlain fought for 
and against? To answer that question demands not merely the lesser 
task of examining his policies but the far more difficult one of assessing 
our national position nearly forty years after his death. 

Some things, of course, are obvious. Free Trade, which he eventually 
challenged, has disappeared even more completely than the militant 
nonconformity of his youth. The Church of England, which he once 
aspired to disestablish and disendow, remains established and endowed, 
but the Union of Great Britain and Ireland which he fought so hard to 
defend has largely perished, and militant Republicanism, which he 
thought had been crushed for ever, is again resurgent in South Africa. A 
British Empire under successful pressure from Egypt and Persia is a 
conception which he could not have tolerated. The proud, narrow, 
confident patriotism of his prime to-day appears repellent to many of his 
countrymen and impracticable to many more, though he might have been 
gratified to know that it is still, substantially, the faith of the English 
working-man. 

Such considerations as these must make the task of a biographer 
difficult. Nor can it have been made easier by Chamberlain’s almost 
single-minded concentration on politics. Though he delighted in his 
family life, there was no question of ‘social pleasure’ being ‘ill-exchanged 
for power’. The exercise of power, for him, was pleasure; possibly the 
highest form of pleasure. And Mr Amery is undoubtedly right in suggest- 
ing (pp. 455-6) that the very much freer hand which Chamberlain 
enjoyed under Salisbury than under Gladstone was an important factor 
in the success of the Conservative-Liberal Unionist alliance. More 
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nearly, perhaps, than any comparable or even lesser figure of his genera- 
tion Chamberlain was the whole-time politician. He never aspired to be 
a country gentleman; he never owned a racehorse, or hunted, or wrote a 
novel (even Lord John Russell did that) or translated Homer; he made 
no contribution to the annals of English learning or art or sport — or 
eccentricity. He probably has fewer remembered phrases to his credit 
than even that master of the commonplace, Palmerston. His verdict on 
Rhodes — ‘a great man in his way’ (p. 55) — was flat and banal. Super- 
ficially there was as little in his tastes and intellectual equipment to 
attract interest as in those of the great majority of our contemporary 
politicians.* 

‘The career is more interesting than the man’ was the opinion on him 
which H. W. Massingham once gave to Beatrice Webb. It was not a very 
helpful opinion because of the impracticability of separating the man 
from the career. The career is a fact; the man, less the career, is a hypo- 
thesis; and the more notable and absorbing the career the greater is 
likely to be the degree of error when one speculates on what the man 
would have been without it. Yet one can see what Massingham meant. 
There are some men so versatile that what they have done is apt to be 
lost in speculation about what else they might have done; there are 
others who bring to a commonplace task the atmosphere of earlier, wider 
days; there are others, again, who possess the gift of standing aside from 
the busiest of careers and of seeing it, and themselves, and the world they 
live in if not sub specie aeternitatis at least from a distance. Such men, 
especially if they have a talent for literary expression, foster the illusion 
that they are in some last analysis separable from their careers. They 
may be no more superior to events than their less articulate fellows, but 
they appear to be so and at the least they leave to their biographers a 
useful legacy of aphorisms and epigrams. No politician was more thor- 
oughly the professional than Disraeli and yet he has not, for succeeding 
generations, wholly forfeited his amateur status. 

This engaging attribute was never Chamberlain’s. By contrast it was 
possessed in a high degree by two of his colleagues, Salisbury and Arthur 
Balfour. What makes the life of Salisbury such a fascinating study is the 
analytical reflections which abound in it. But they were not merely the 
products of a mind of remarkable depth and acuteness (possibly the best 
mind in the sense of the best intellectual machine possessed by any 
British Prime Minister) but of a highly individual attitude, impersonal, 


* John Morley (Recollections, Vol. I, p. 148) describes Chamberlain as well-read 
and keenly interested in art and literature. It is not clear how far he kept up these 
interests in later life: in any event they found little direct reflection in his political 
career, 
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sardonic, usually pessimistic and, at bottom, negative. It would not be 
unfair to say that in Salisbury’s view the major duty of statesmen was to 
prevent the people whom they governed from making fools, dangerous 
fools, of themselves. He envisaged their réle as that of nursemaids with 
the responsibility for seeing that their high-spirited, ignorant, potentially 
bellicose charges did not come to blows. He feared the celerity with which 
the public, ‘the people,’ could pass from utter indifference to angry panic. 
‘I have no fear of our being tempted to move troops into Afghanistan,’ he 
wrote to Northbrook in 1876, ‘unless further onward steps of Russia 
should some day drive people here into a panic. But the more inactive we 
are now the more we increase the danger of that panic.’ A mild inocula- 
tion with the virus of action was the best way of averting a sudden and 
irrational demand for violent action later on. At the end of his life he 
believed that it was becoming impossible for statesmen to discharge even 
this negative, preventive function and, privately, he expressed his appre- 
hension at the ‘layer of pure combativeness’ which he thought the ‘Khaki’ 
election had uncovered. 

Unlike Salisbury, Chamberlain accepted the fact and consequences of 
democracy. This did not mean that he believed that everyone should be 
and could be placated. He had no wish, for instance, to waste time in 
attempting to placate the Irish Nationalists. It was enough that their 
teeth had been drawn; their snarling was immaterial. In a long letter to 
Milner, written on July 24th, 1902, he compared the South African 
situation with the Irish. 

The worst that could happen would be that in the words of the pro- 
Boers we should have an ‘Ireland in South Africa’. That would be a most 
undesirable and annoying result, but its importance should not be ex- 
aggerated. After all, what is the situation in Ireland? We have constant 
agitation promoted by the most insincere and impracticable politicians 
in the world. We are hampered in the House of Commons and our time, 
which might be devoted to matters of much greater interest to the Empire, 
is wasted on imaginary Irish grievances. After all, however, the annoyance 
is personal and does not constitute any real danger. . . . So I hope it will 
be, at the worst, in South Africa. We may have political agitation and 
obstruction, but, as long as the physical force is under our control, British rule 
will be firmly established and nothing can touch our more important 
interests.* 

He refused to believe that the difference between loyalty and dis- 
loyalty, between friendship and enmity, was unimportant or that every- 
thing, fundamental as well as trivial, was a proper subject for negotiation. 
In January 1903 he met, at Pretoria, the Boer Delegation which was 
seeking drastic modifications of the Treaty of Vereeniging, including a 
complete amnesty for the Cape and Natal rebels. 


* Amery, p. 119. The italics are mine. 
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You [he said], who value a free constitution and free liberties, must part 
feel with me that there is no more serious political offence — I am not to Ww 
speaking of moral offences — than rebellion against a free government; and reco 
you come to me and you ask me to act as if I thought this offence, which th 
cuts at the root of all government, were a venial one. I ask you to bear in mind - 
what was your own action. How did you treat your rebels? You shot them. gove 
You imprisoned them. You sjamboked them. You fined them. I do not say of th 
that you were wrong. You were, as you thought then, protecting your men 
own Government. I ask you as reasonable men, to justify us when we try and 
to protect ours.* 
repa 
And again, when he met Hertzog in the following month, there was occa 
this notable exchange between them. he fz 
Gen. Hertzog: ‘We cannot expect that you will remain with us for ever ham 
to attend to these points.’ the ] 
Chamberlain: ‘The British Government remains for ever.’ the . 
abili 


But once he was satisfied that men were loyal, Chamberlain did not 
regard them or treat them, even in his own thoughts, as fools or children. of a1 
It was not that he was an egalitarian or believed that a statesman was 


simply the spokesman of the masses of the electorate. In a speech which these 

he made in the University of Birmingham in January 1901 he set out his whic 

conception of social progress very clearly. a , 

I would remind you that all history shows that national progress of : 

every kind depends upon certain individuals rather than upon the mass. — , 
Whether you take religion, or literature, or political government, or art, mm 
or commerce, in all these cases the new ideas, the great steps, have been Radi 
made by individuals of superior quality and genius, who have, as it were, men 
dragged the mass of the nation up one step to a higher level. And so it must that 
be in regard to material progress. The position of the nation to-day is due ious 
to the efforts of men like Watt, Arkwright, or in our own time, the Arm- 
strongs, the Whitworths, the Kelvins, the Siemenses. These are the men of st 
who, by their discoveries, by their remarkable genius, have produced the Janu 
ideas upon which others have acted, and which have permeated the trine 
whole mass of the nation and the whole of its proceedings. And, therefore, 
what we have to do, and this is our special task and object, is to make, to 
produce, more of these great men. It may be that this is impossible. It may de 
be said, very likely truly, that genius is born and not made; but, then, at wl 
least we can do this, we can multiply tenfold the number of those who are str 
qualified to be the assistants and interpreters of these men, who can take ob 
their ideas and carry them into practical operation. + ve 
It may be that Chamberlain’s insistence on the individual genius as a 


the true motive force of society was one of the reasons why he showed oa 
increasingly less interest in remedial measures for the very poor and, 


* Amery, p. 308. ie 
t Ibid., p. 353- ; 


t Tbid., pp. 215-216. 
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ust particularly, why in September 1902, he accepted and appeared almost 
not to welcome the impasse over Old Age Pensions. But if he insisted on the 
ind recognition of genius he contemplated a vast increase in the number of 
ich : ‘ . is 
al those who could assist and interpret genius. In the sphere of political 
m. government, especially, he set no bounds to the number or composition 
ay of these. In other words, he ‘trusted the people’. He believed that ordinary 
ur men, so long as they were loyal to the institutions of the country, could be 
ay. and should be taken into the confidence of statesmen and that they would 
repay that confidence by the support they gave. On at least three major 
> was occasions — when, after leaving Gladstone’s government in March 1886, 
he faced the Birmingham electors on April 21st; when, again at Birming- 
er ham, on October gth, 1902, he faced a Liberal Unionist revolt against 


the Education Bill; and when he achieved his great personal triumph at 
the mass meeting in Johannesburg in January 1902 — he showed his 
ability to convince the ‘common man’. It was as though the commander 


| not 
lren. | of an army reverted, in a moment of supreme crisis, to the task of com- 
was manding a battalion in action. What ensured Chamberlain’s success in 


hich these ordeals was, primarily, the conviction that he was doing something 
t his which it was essential to do; essential not merely for the sake of a party or 
a policy, but for the sake of democratic government. 

As we have seen, he no longer, by the turn of the century, regarded an 
improvement in the material condition of the very poor as the most 
immediate concern of society. But one of the basic beliefs of his early 
Radicalism remained with him all his life, that the larger the number of 
men who have their say in the government of their country, the stronger 
that country is. What to Salisbury was an additional, if unavoidable, 
element of risk was to Chamberlain an additional, and welcome, source 
of strength. When he spoke to the working men of Birmingham on 
January 5th, 1885 and, to the horror of the Whigs, expounded his doc- 

| trine of ‘ransom’ for private property, he also said this: 


— 
ve 


wwe | werd 


If, however, occasion should come to assert the authority of England, a 
democratic government, resting on the confidence and support of the 
whole nation and not on the favour of a limited class, would be very 
strong. It would know how to make itself respected, how to maintain the 
obligations and honour of the country. I think foreign nations would be 
very ill-advised if they were to assume that, because we are anxious to 
avoid all cause of quarrel with our neighbours, we are wanting in that old 
spirit of Englishmen, and that we should be found very tolerant of insult 
and long-suffering under injury. 


Since then, Britain had ‘made herself respected’, in South Africa as in 
Ireland. It was not likely that she would submit to injury or insult or the 
threat of either in Europe. 
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‘But then I am a Jingo,’ Chamberlain wrote to Devonshire on Sep- 
tember 22nd, 1902, ‘and I can never get any real support, from you or 
anyone else in the Cabinet, in support of my own convinced opinion that 
we ought not to give way to the bluffing of any Foreign Power and that, if 
the worst came to the worst, we could hold out, as our ancestors did, 


against the lot of them.’ 


It was natural that Chamberlain, strong in this belief, should deal with 
foreign affairs with a brusqueness which appalled Salisbury. He had been 
the chief protagonist of an alliance with Germany but he was not a man 
who, having decided upon such a policy, could wait patiently until the 
other party, after indulging in misrepresentation and abuse, came in the 
end to agreement. An alliance with Germany, in his view, was desirable. 
It was not so desirable that it was worth pursuing indefinitely in an 
atmosphere of hostility. When he spoke in Edinburgh in October 1902 
he said, of British measures in South Africa: 


I think that the time has come — is coming — when measures of greater 
severity may be necessary, and, if that time comes, we may find pre- 
ceclents for anything we may do in the action of those nations who now 
criticize our ‘barbarity’ and ‘cruelty’ but whose example, in Poland, in 
ihe Caucasus, in Algeria, in Tongking, in Bosnia, in the Franco-German 
war, we have not even approached. 

In the heat of his natural indignation he thus succeeded in insulting 
every great Power in Europe. Only Germany took up the challenge. 
Bilow sought an apology and, when he failed to get one, hinted that he 
had succeeded. Chamberlain’s retort was made at a meeting of the 
Birmingham Jewellers on January 11th, 1902. 

Gentlemen, what I have said, I have said. I withdraw nothing. I qualify 
nothing. I defend nothing. As I read history, no British Minister has ever 
served his country faithfully, and at the same time enjoyed popularity 
abroad. I make allowance for foreign criticism. I will not follow the ex- 
ample that has been set me. I do not want to give lessons to any Foreign 
Minister, and I will not accept any at his hands. I am responsible only 
to my own Sovereign and my own Country-men! 


It is unlikely that Chamberlain’s quarrel with Biilow did more than 
drive the last nail into the coffin of the stillborn Anglo-German alliance. 
But that does not clear Chamberlain from two charges. The first is that 
his methods were clumsy and, because clumsy, dangerous. The second is 
that he does not seem to have settled an order of priority in his own mind. 
Either the German alliance and, indeed, a wider system of alliances, was 
essential or it was not. If the British Empire was as strong as he believed, 
it was not essential; although his support of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
suggests that he saw limits to its strength. If it was essential it would have 
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to be achieved with infinitely more patience, greater self-restraint and far 
less publicity than he was temperamentally inclined to use. Within the 
limits of the national State his methods, on the whole, had been success- 
ful: within the Empire, as the Colonial Conference of 1902 demon- 
strated, they could be less successful; they were not well fitted for the 
conduct of international affairs unless his own faith and courage were 
wholly justified and were shared by the great mass of his fellow-country- 
men. 

Mr Amery’s volume ends with the shadows gathering. In some respects 
the situation in March 1903 when Chamberlain returned from his highly 
successful tour of South Africa was similar to that which existed in the 
winter of 1885-86 after the success of the Unauthorized Programme in 
the counties in the general election. In each case he was apparently at the 
height of his power and popularity; in each case the forces were at work 
which were to cast him very soon into the political wilderness. 

In the summer of 1902 two very important’ things happened. In the 
course of the Colonial Conference Chamberlain was obliged to realize 
that the colonies were opposed to his plan for constitutional reorganiza- 
tion in the shape of a Council of Empire and, despite their assistance in 
the South African War, opposed nearly as strongly to increasing their 
permanent contributions to the defence of the Empire. Only one path to 
closer integration appeared to remain, that of commercial relations. In 
1897 Canada had given certain British imports a preference of 25 per 
cent., subsequently raised to 334 per cent. That preference had been 
unilateral, but now the idea of reciprocal preferences was in the air and 
the Corn Duty, which Hicks-Beach had imposed in the last Budget, 
offered a possible method. Could Canadian and other colonial prefer- 
ences on British goods be given or increased in return for exemption from 
the Corn Duty? But the mere suggestion of such a course would be 
regarded as a challenge to the doctrine of Free Trade. It would also be 
regarded as a piece of political sharp practice, for Hicks-Beach introduced 
it as being purely and simply a method of raising revenue. Both his 

personal integrity and his highly Gladstonian conception of national 
finance induced all but the most fanatical Free-Traders to believe him. 
It was bound to be difficult to establish reciprocal preferences on such a 
basis. 

The other important event was Salisbury’s resignation of the premier- 
ship on July 11th, followed immediately by the appointment of Balfour 
in his stead. Before accepting, Balfour consulted Chamberlain, who 
was then in hospital, suffering from the effects of a serious cab-accident. 
All the evidence is to the effect that Chamberlain accepted Balfour’s 
appointment loyally, even enthusiastically; though he would have 
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served under no one else. Despite thirty years of political life Chamberlain 
was still remarkably simple, perhaps ingenuous, in his personal relation- 
ships. An enemy was an enemy; a friend was a friend. Balfour had proved 
himself a friend by the steadiness of his support before and during the 
South African War, and Chamberlain was now in a position to repay 
loyalty with loyalty. Indeed, he was already doing that in the reluctant 
but effective acquiescence he was giving to the Education Bill. 
And Balfour? On Balfour Mr Amery is hard. 


There was also a sinister side to Balfour’s character. His charm and 
accessibility covered a streak of ruthlessness. When he thought it neces- 
sary he could sacrifice friends with complete detachment; and no one was 
more skilful in beguiling the suspicions of rivals or opponents with per- 
sonal amenities. Chamberlain, for one, would pay dearly for mistaking 
Balfour’s friendliness for friendship. . . . If he had a political faith at all, 
it was that ‘Delay is as important as progress’. But the only fundamental 
principle, which guided his policies, was to preserve the unity, and, if 
possible, maintain the power of the Conservative party. He could never, 
like Chamberlain — or for that matter, like Disraeli or Gladstone — bring 
himself to look on party as a mere instrument for furthering ideas. He 
regarded himself, first and foremost, as the trustee for the Conservative 
interest. (p. 464.) 

So far as his political principles are concerned the case against Balfour 
is much overstated here. It is true that he attached great importance to 
party unity — he once said he had no patience with Peel because of his 
actions in respect of the Corn Laws. On the other hand, he showed 
himself capable of tackling, successfully, three great questions, from two 
of which, Licensing and the creation of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, no political capital was to be gained. On the third, Education, 
political capital was obviously going to be lost; even though Chamber- 
lain’s loyalty minimized the loss. 

The question of the personal relations between the two men awaits 
more detailed examination in the next volume and it may be a little 
unfortunate that Mr Amery should seem to have anticipated the verdict 
which he will have to give there. Here it is only necessary to draw atten- 
tion to a few facts and dates. On May 12th, 1902, Laurier, at a meeting 
of the Colonial Prime Ministers said that 

There was now a duty on wheat and flour which placed Canada in a 
position to make offers which she could not make in 1897. A step had been 
taken which would make it possible to obtain preference for Canadian 
goods.* 

On May 16th Chamberlain spoke at Birmingham. He did not deal 
with Laurier’s suggestion in detail, but the warning he gave — ‘it is quite 


* Amery, p. 403. 
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impossible that these new methods of competition can be met by adher- 
ence to old and antiquated methods which were perfectly right at the 
time they were developed’ — showed quite plainly that his mind was 
working on lines not dissimilar from those of Laurier, even if it had not 
yet gone so far. Within two months Salisbury had resigned and Hicks- 
Beach had insisted on following him. Quite apart from all questions of 
tariffs and preferences, Hicks-Beach had represented, in his later days 
angrily and uncomfortably, ‘orthodox’ finance, reluctant to endorse 
expenditure either on colonial projects or social reforms. In the circum- 
stances the selection of a new Chancellor of the Exchequer was a task of 
the greatest importance; it was the more important still in view of the 
obvious fact that Chamberlain was considering the possibilities of 
reciprocity. 

The choice fell on Ritchie. There was, on some grounds, rather more to 
be said for it than Mr Amery admits. Ritchie had gained a great deal of 
solid credit for his share in a long series of statutes, from the Local 
Government Act of 1888 to the Factory and Workshop Act of 1900. 
But it does not appear that his views on what was going to be the crucial 
question were sought. For this omission Chamberlain must share the 
blame with Balfour, who appears to have consulted him fully. He may 
have thought that Richie, who had been an energetic Free Trader, would 
sympathize with the opinions he was coming to hold. He did try, how- 
ever, before he sailed for South Africa, to have the position of the Corn 
Duty, its future and the use to be made of it, clarified. 

It was apparently on October 21st, 1902, that Chamberlain proposed, 
in the Cabinet, that the Corn Duty should be remitted in favour of Canada. 
A memorandum by Ritchie, dated November 15th, expressed his reluct- 
ance to settle his budget so long in advance, showed plainly enough his 
distaste for the Corn Duty and, quite unequivocally, his opposition to 
Preference. On November 19th the Cabinet considered Chamberlain’s 
proposal and endorsed it, whether with or without a vote is not certain. 
Certainly he had the majority with him. But the majority also sympa- 
thized with Ritchie’s contention that it was undesirable to bind them- 
selves irrevocably so far in advance. Balfour’s letter to the King, written 
on the same day, said that the Cabinet had resolved ‘that, as at present 
advised, they would maintain the Corn Tax; but that a preferential 
remission of it should be made in favour of the British Empire’. 

Chamberlain was satisfied. ‘Ritchie has been overruled on the Corn 
Tax,’ he told his wife. ‘Now I can leave for South Africa with an easy 
conscience.’ He was, of course, demonstrably wrong. He might have kept 
his policy safe if he had stayed. Alternatively he might have gone abroad 
with an easy conscience if he had known that he was leaving behind him 
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a Cabinet firmly united in support of his policy. To leave behind him a 
Cabinet in which his chief opponent, who occupied a key position, had 
been overruled but not finally routed, was an example of the same 
optimistic carelessness which he had shown in the negotiations which he 
conducted with Parnell through O’Shea. No doubt he hoped and ex- 
pected that Balfour would keep Ritchie and the Cabinet on the lines 
settled on November roth. 

It would seem (and Mrs Dugdale’s biography does not contradict this) 
that the main blame lies with Balfour. The decisions reached on November 
1gth were not sufficiently firm and there was a disturbing element of 
incompatibility between them. Possibly no better or firmer decisions 
could be reached for the moment, but their nature and their relation 
surely imposed an obligation on the Prime Minister to keep the closest 
possible watch on the development of the views of the two chief pro- 
tagonists. In the event, these views developed rapidly during the winter, 
the divergence between them increasing. Ritchie, in what Mrs Dugdale 
calls ‘the recesses of the Treasury’, had hardened in his devotion to Free 
Trade; Chamberlain, as his talk with Milner and Percy Fitzpatrick 
showed,* was moving even more quickly in the other direction. It was 
only very shortly before Chamberlain was due to land in England that 
Balfour learnt of Ritchie’s budget proposals which involved the repeal of 
the Corn Duty. The existence of such a situation implies a serious lack of 
grasp and control on the part of the Prime Minister, and major changes 
in the Cabinet, though averted for the moment, followed, as they were 
bound to do. The additions to our present knowledge of the events of 1903 
which we expected from Mr Amery will be one among several reasons for 
welcoming the appearance of his next volume. 


* Amery, pp. 529-32. 
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' BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


I PROMESS! SPOS! is reputed to be the most famous of Italian novels. Yet, despite 
the fact that it has more than once been translated into English, it is still far too 
little known in this country. The service rendered by Mr Archibald Colquhoun is 
immense. The outstanding quality of his new translation, together with his 
preface to the book, the merit of which readers of The Twentieth Century have 
already had a chance to judge, should finally elevate this tale of seventeenth- 
century Milan into the company of Don Quixote, The Charterhouse of Parma and all 
such European classics which have become one with our own literature. 


In many ways the Dos Passos of U. S. A. is not the Dos Passos of THE PROSPECT 
BEFORE us (John Lehmann, 15s.). But in none is his peculiar power as a writer 
affected nor the youthful vigour of his intellect lost to his advanced maturity. 
In this last book of his he is concerned, characteristically, with the direction of 
social currents — this time with how the ‘ordinary man’ can, in a free or a 
socialized economy, avoid being crushed by the ‘growing despotism of the state’. 
From an accumulation of observations made in Britain, South America and the 
United States, the author plots his own, fascinating contribution to the creation 


of a ‘world view’. 


Madame Colette has long been regarded in France as something of a national 
institution. And now we are to have a uniform edition of her works in English. 
The first volume, cH£R1 (the most famous of her books), together with its sequel, 
THE LAST OF CHERI, appears this month from Secker and Warburg (ros. 6d.) in 
a highly accomplished translation by Roger Senhouse. Amusing and, at moments, 
deeply touching, the Chéri novels are, as they have been described by Raymond 
Mortimer in his preface to this volume, in form ‘the classic analysis’ of a 
love-affair between a very young man and a middle-aged woman. 


From Chatto and Windus comes a notably interesting study - AUDEN: AN 
INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, by Richard Hoggart (12s. 6d.). The author modestly 
describes it as ‘a running of the finger down.certain aspects of Auden’s verse, so 
that the general reader may turn to it more readily’. Certainly, as an introduction 
at this level it could scarcely be bettered. But the book deserves much more serious 
consideration than the author’s diffidence might suggest. Mr Hoggart has, in 
fact, written a quite unusually valuable and significant essay in criticism. 


M. G. 
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English Literature 
A Critical Survey. 
By T. G. Williams, Former Principal of the 
City Literary Institute. This new book 
gives a clear and readable account of the 
major features in the development of lish 
literature. Short accounts are given of the 
most im nt writers and their works, as 
well as ae ne from 


other countries, wh we had a definite 
bearing upon the literature of this are: 


Country Buildings 
How to Appreciate Them and How to 
Draw Them. 


By be ene R. Finch. This novel book has a 
twofold object—to ture the charm and 
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ANDGREAT BRITAIN 


1908-1914 
by A. F. PRIBRAM 
translated by IAN F. D. Morrow 


25s. net 


} The late Dr A. F. Pribram was, for 
many years, Professor of Modern 

| History in the University of Vienna, 

and was recognized as the leading 

| authority on the modern dlonae 

history of Austria-Hungary 
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By F. R. Cowell. Illustrated. 20/- net. 

. The charts and illustrations are a de- 
lighe ‘and education in themselves . . . it may 
—, be said that the original thought and 
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the making of this book at once deserve 
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OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED | Im] 

THE HINGE OF FATE. VoL. IV. THE SECOND WORLD WAR: Winston §S, 

Churchill. Cassell. 2535. . 
! 


The latest volume of Mr Churchill’s history of the war, in which he relates the actions of Cc 
the Japanese in their land and sea offensives in 1942, and the successes of the Germans | 
in the Desert Campaign. The book ends with the destruction of the Afrika Korps and the 











turn of the tide in the Pacific, having already recounted in detail the enther’ 's own HE Fi 
historic missions to Moscow, Cairo, Casablanca and Washington. Lond 
7 of many t 
HISTORY AND HUMAN RELATIONS. Herbert Butterfield. Collins. ros. 6d. a . 
a Mi 
The author is Professor of Modern History at Cambridge University, and is popularly 
known for his Christianity and History and Origins of Modern Science. The present book com- L 
prises eight essays dealing with the changes which take place in the meaning of history | ai 
as the evidence upon which it is based becomes more technically exact. | 
Su 
IS GOD IN HISTORY? Gerald Heard. Faber and Faber. 155. Br 
For an earlier book, Mr Heard drew on the material of natural history as evidence for | 
the existence of God. In this one he takes a synoptic view in which can be detected in I | hereby | 
human history a purpose and design which are truly explained by the Christian doctrine ff (Treasurer 
of fall and redemption. » W 
‘}] shall be a 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Heinrich 
Straumann. Hutchinson’s University Library. 7s. 6d. 












An excellent concise outline of twentieth century American Thought and Letters, which 
successfully describes the basic conceptions of life underlying the works of some of the 


reat | 












outstanding writers of the century, and relates their work to that of the philosophers and Ido, Ne 
essayists whose thought has, consciously or unconsciously, influenced them. _ 
EVE 
THEODORE DREISER. F. O. Matthiessen. American Men of Letters Series. (New 
Methuen. 15s. emphat 
A sensitive and illuminating biography of perhaps the most controversial figure in G. | 
American literature by one who, until his death last year, was one of America’s most eal on 
distinguished critics. alone si 
diphabe 
alp 
MEMOIRS OF HECATE COUNTY. Edmund Wilson. W. H. Allen. 12s. 6d. invente 
A pungent satire of suburban life which made a great sensation when it was originally 
published in America. Three of the stories have already appeared in American magazines. English 
The author is best known in this country for his literary criticism, and for his Axel’s Castle, — 









in particular. 





THE WIND AND THE FLAME. Manes Sperber. Translated from the German by 
Constantine FitzGibbon. Wingate. 15s. 

An exciting and purposeful story of how the idealists of the ’twenties and ’thirties were 
entrapped in the toils of totalitarianism in the cafés of Paris and Prague, in Moscow, 
Vienna and Jugoslavia. A passionate and stirring novel. ‘ 
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Imperial Cancer Research Fund 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939) 


Patron: HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
President: THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council: PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Hon. Treasurer: SIR HOLBURT. WARING, BT., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 
Director: DR. JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S. 


HE Fund was founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians of 

London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and is governed by representatives 

many medical and scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information on 

Cancer, and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories 

at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever 
greater numbers. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
are urgently needed for the maintenance and extension of our work. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt Warin 
Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 
| hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
(Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at oy College of Surgeons of England, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, 
london, W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and | direct that the Treasurer's receipt 
} shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 















“ As an international language, English has a 
reat advantage, as an easy language for 
loreigners to learn, over Esperanto, Volapuk, 
—_ Novial, and Solresol."’ This statement is 
made in 


EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


(New Edition). This was also the view 
emphatically expressed by 


G. BERNARD SHAW 


who stated, that its “abominable spelling ’’ 
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The Bookshop 
known the world over. 
New and secondhand, 



























alone stops it becoming a universal language. 2 M4 

To overcome this, he recommended a phonetic English, American, 
alphabet of 42 letters. This has since been 

invented and is known as the European and Oriental 









Books. Learned, rare 
and standard works 
bought ; lists invited. 











BEDEL 


English Alphabet. It is given in “ Why not 
English ?’’ by P. D. Ridge-Beedle, which deals 
with the whole subject of our spelling. 


No person who claims to be well- 
informed can afford not to have read 
this book. 


“ Why Not English?” costs 10s. 6d. or $1.50, 
through any bookseller, or post free from 
the publishers. 


























W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Twentieth Century 


Dear Sir, — I have just read with great interest Mr G. L. Arnold’s 
comments on “Three critics of totalitarianism’ in the July number of the 
Twentieth Century, and was in particular struck by his approval of the 
French tradition of ‘essay’ writing, as opposed to the ‘collective accumu- 
lations of “research-work” . . . or sprightly journalistic concoctions un- 
burdened by scholarly ballast’ of our own country and .the United 
States. In this connection, I wonder whether you have noticed a similar 
‘essay’ by M. Merleau-Ponty entitled ‘Humanisme et Terreur’, which, in 
its comprehension, sensitiveness and lucidity (it is 2 propos of the 1936 
Moscow Trials), is, to my mind, a masterpiece of this genre? (Unfor- 
tunately, at the time of its publication — 1947-8 I believe - I was not so 
regular a reader of your journal.) 

I take the liberty to mention Merleau-Ponty in view of your contribu- 
tor’s final comment that ‘at a time when professional philosophers seem 
to spend most of their energy analysing the logical structure of sentences 
having no particular content, it is something that here and there an 
outsider . . . should tackle the great themes which are no longer mentioned 
in university lecture halls’. Now Merleau-Ponty, being (as you may know), 
lecturer or professor at the Sorbonne, cannot be considered an outsider 
in this sense; and I suggest that the whole business of ‘extra-mural’ 
commitment implied by this convention of ‘essay-writing’, is a central 
part of the tradition, if not of the Sorbonne, then certainly of the Ecole 
Normale. 

If this is so, it would seem that the comparative inefficacy and/or 
irrelevance of the bulk of our top-level professional thinking and writing 
is primarily due to the different nature of our peculiar academic tradition, 
which I should characterize as fundamentally monastic and, if I may say 
so, solipsist; and of which Logical Positivism is simply the most systematic 
expression. And given this, it seems to me a little unfair of your contribu- 
tor to condemn professionals, ‘off the cuff’ so to speak, for negligence in 
something for which they have deliberately, and with great prima facie 
consistency and plausibility, disclaimed responsibility. 

Nevertheless, as you say, the need is urgent, and our resources im- 
mobilized. I suggest, therefore, that the Twentieth Century would be 
performing a typically invaluable function if (as a sequel to Mr Spender’s 
recent remarks on the English intelligentsia and the present situation, 
which raised a host of related fundamental questions), it were to conduct 
a systematic analysis and evaluation of the English intelligentsia — the 
origin and nature of its presuppositions, its status in society at large, and, 
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SWEETE 
THEMMES 


THE FIRST ANTHOLOGY OF THE RIVER 


Since Edmund Spenser’s bridal verses sparkled 
with the beauty of the Thames, the greatest Eng- 
lish poets, essayists and story-tellers have been 
inspired to write of it. In this book is collected 
much of their finest work, much that expresses 
the magnificence, dignity, drama, pathos and 
humour of the teeming life which in two 
thousand years the river has gathered to its banks 
and upon its waters. 

To read these pages is to discover something of 
the history of a noble river: great human trage- 
dies like the Plague and the Fire of London; the 
gaiety and brilliance of the carnivals of Stuart and 
Georgian days ; the daily lives of kings and queens, 
mudilarks and purl-men whose work and pleasures 
are its story. 

Sweete Themmes, edited by John Irwin and 
Jocelyn Herbert, is a delightful anthology for all 
those who love the greatest of English rivers and 
its literature. It is beautifully produced and 

printed, with 32 charming illustrations. 
Ready September 24. 17s. 6d. net. 
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therefore (most important), the type of communication (e.g. is not 
‘article’ 4 la Edinburgh Review and Walter Bagehot more suited for it 
the ‘essay’? etc.) upon which it should concentrate in the present context, 


5 Taviron STREET, Yours faithfully, 
W.C.1. Ian WILLISON. 


August 2nd, 1951. 


To the Editor of the Twentieth Century 


Dear Sir,—I was pleased to read in your review an exact analysis of) 
French neutralism. I would perhaps be able to complement this in the” 
following manner. 
Since 1918 a veritable isolationism has developed in France. The’ 
dream is to become an island and to retreat from European and World 
history. The Maginot Line has nourished this illusion since 1940. To-day” 
one speaks of neutralism because one doesn’t have the courage to say” 
isolationism. I don’t want to analyse the basic motives which are above! 
all an intellectual idealism and an indescribable political dilettantism. ” 
No neutralist has the courage to tell French public opinion that anti- 
atomic shelters are being constructed in Sweden and Switzerland. 
The real drama is that we have ceased to understand events. The 
responsibility of the intellectual is immense. 
I always read your excellent review with the liveliest pleasure. 


33 rue Robert-Lindet, Yours sincerely, 
PARIS XV. J. Rounautt. 


To the Editor of the Twentieth Century 


Dear Sir,—On page 71 of your last issue, Mr Felix Walter in a reference } 
to the decline of private religion, comments on an article by Dr Willard ~ 
Sperry in The Virginia Quarterly Review. 

‘Dr Sperry,’ he writes, ‘will evoke sympathy from some English readers — 
by using as an illustration of this decline the fact that in his younger days | 
Blackwell’s in Oxford put their Theology in the front of the shop. Now, | 
he says, it is in a back room labelled “‘Children’s Books and Theology”.’ 

I am glad to state that things are not as bad as that. The truth is that 
the demand for Theological books made us decide to bring them back to 
the spacious room which had been their home before even Dr Sperry’s | 
younger days. and Dr Sperry found us in a state of transition. The last of 7 
the Chiidren’s books were removed early in this year; and Theology now © 
shares pride of place with Modern History. 


48 to 51 Broap STREET, Yours faithfully, 
OxrForb. Bast. BLACKWELL, 


Fuly 13th, 1951. Director. 








